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MAMMA Sd nnd. 
Po OS A Ae HEN, at the com- 
res mencement of the 
| |e a) 4 
Vo a ONE present year, we were 
NASB iclclclal a honoured by a vision. 
ins. eke] Sry interview with the 
presiding genias of 
architecture in proprid 
persond,* we remem- 
ber that our visitor 
ushered in the new 
year as a helper who 
would not fail us in the 
path of progress, if we 
on Our pert were not slack to make use of the 
opportunities he gave us. And now we print 
“1877” on the head of our page for the last 
time, and turn round rather anxiously to look 
back over what has been accomplished in the 
last twelve months by ourselves and those on 
whose account we are concerned: to consider 
whether “something attempted, something 
done,” can be recorded as matter for con- 
gratulation, 

Patting ourselves aside for the moment, and 
looking at the events of the past year generally, 
it is not easy to say that anything has really 
been fully accomplished which is of great im- 
portance. Yet one may call 1877 not an un- 
eventful year in the architectural world, in 
regard to the number of sabjects of real import- 
ance, and sometimes novelty, which have been 
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may be fairly judged of; perhaps as fairly as 
when it is finished, for unless London should 
ever sacrifice untold property to make a grand 
place round the building, it will always be, from 
ite circumstances, one to be regarded in detail 
rather than as a whole. And partly for this 
reason we prefer to pass lightly over the Law 
Courts in its present stage, considering that if 
there is no promise of the building ever becom. 
iog such a grand and expressive architectural 


cess even architecturally ; the abortive attempt at 
an opera-house on the Embankment, because it 
is @ failure, and we fear deservedly a failure, 
carrying its lesson with it in more ways than 
one: bat on this also we have fully commeanted.* 
In the meantime, street architecture in its more 
practical bat certainly not less important phases 
has not been without its saccesses,as (in regard 
to London more particularly) our illustrations «f 
the past year will bear testimony ; East London 





whole as the Houses of Parliament present, the 
very nature of its position would render the) 
appreciation of such a building en masse impos | 
sible, and that the time for estimating the real | 
merit and success of the building will be when 
the western portion is up and the interior com. | 
plete, and we can judge not merely of its internal | 
effect as decorative architecture, bat of the | 
manner in which the architectural treatment is 
subservient to its practical requirements. We 
wish to express no doubt of a favourable reault 
in this respect: only to remind those concerned 
that the want of scientific planning and arrange- 
ment in our courts isa cryivg one, and that the 
provision of ever so much beauty of Gothio 
detail will not reconcile the legal mind, either 
professional or Jay, to a building that is not 
a remarkable advance in convenience and 
scientific planning upon our existing temples of 
law and equity. 

The completion of the new nave of Bristol 
Cathedral by the same architect who is carrying | 
out the Law Courts is an interesting piece of | 
work, upon which we may give more particulars 
when we publish our promised illustratior of it: 





is receiving its quota of improvement and orna- 
ment in this respect, in some cases in an excep- 
tionally satisfactory manner, in illustration of 
which we need only refer to the view of the 
premises in Aldersgate by Mr. Garling (p. 61, 
ante), and to others that are very good if not 
eqaal to these; Bishopsgate also has ita new 
bank at the hands of Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, and 
the classic alley of Walbrook its new club by 
Mr. Grayson ; and, on the whole, we have reason 
to be satisfied with a good deal of the quality of 
what has been done in new street architecture ; 
and may observe while on the subject that this 
matter of street and city architecture, “ business 
architecture,” received special comment and 
illastration at one of the meetings of the last 
session of the Institute of Architects. Other 
buildings of a larger class for practical purposes 
have not been wanting, and have received due 
place in our illastration pages. 

Bat the largest of these are trivial in com- 
parison with the building scheme which is 
havging over our heads, for execution in one 
way or another, for completing the concentra- 
tion of the Government offices. This scheme, 


interesting in this particular way, that it isan|the main feature of which is, in the Govern- 
almost solitary instance, in England, of the| mental mind, the acquirement of the land im- 
completion by a modern architect of a cathedral mediately north of Great George-street, has 
left unfinished by the original builders. It thus attracted a good deal of public interest and 
tands in quite a different category from “ resto. | public apprehension, on account of the private 
ration” (about which so much has lately been interests involved, and which must be rathlessly 
said), and may be regarded, from the architect’s crushed in carrying out the pet official plan. 
point of view, as alegitimate effort to complete | We devoted considerable epace (pp. 852-58, a ste) 





at all events started, discussed, and in some cases | artist cally an unfinished design, quite apart to criticising the official scheme, so far as it is 
carried to a certain extent on their way. Indeed, | from any difference of opinion as to its ritual | yet open to public criticism, and setting forth in 
turning over ths weekly records, and putting | significance. | words and in a plan a method by which a more 
together the various matters chronicled, we can.| Among the works in restoration, great atten, | grandiose and effective arrangement could be 
not bat be strack with their variety, and the | tion has been attracted during the year to what | realised, with nearly the same concentration, 


large nature of the interests involved in many | has been done at Tewkesbury, where a distinct | and without interfering with Great George- 


cases. | stage in the work may be said to have been | 

Taking architecture pure and simple, however, reached in the completion of the eastern portion | 
this has not been a great building year. It bas of the bailding. Still greater interest bas’ 
witnessed the completion of the second largest attached to the similar work of St. Albats, 
building in progress in England, the Manchester which, however, has reached no special phase 
Town Hall, concerning which sufficient has jn its progreesthis year; the intended operation 
beea written by us at various periods in the of forcibly adjusting the walls to the perpen- 
course of its erection, and which perhaps may dicular, one of the most interestiog and critical 


be said to have been completed in its archites. 
tural essentials even before the commencement 
of this year. And in regard to the largest 
Eoglish building now in hand, one of the largest 
ever carried out in modern times, we may note. 
that daring the last few months the eastern | 
block of the Law Courts has advanced to that 
stage at which its external architecture at least 





* See Builder for January 6th, 1877. 


operations that could be performed on a great 
building (and, as we need not remind our 
readers,one very rarely undertaken) not having 
yet been carried out. 

Architectare of a more modern and practical 
character has not been unrepresented, and two 


street. Since then we have learned that the 
obliteration of the houses on the Great George- 
street site is determined on, though, of course, 
their destraction will not be immediate. In the 
clean sweep thus threatened will be mcladed one 
or two of the most artistically and historically 
interesting of the smaller private honses of old 
London, a matter of unavailing regret to their 
present owners. Our objection, however, was 
not so much to rebuilding the street frontage as 
to removing everything wholesale, and changing 
the uses of this particular street by supplanting 
its offices and chambers, now used by persons 
whose connexion with Parliamentary business 





buildiogs may be mentioned as baving occasioned | tenders it necessary for them to live near the 
more talk than most others, thoagh for very | House, with public buildings, and we pointed ont 
opposite reasons : the Grosvenor Gallery, because 
though open to criticism, it is on the wholeasuc.| * See especially, Builder for October 6th of this year. 
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the difficulty that might arise from this. Asto the 
atreet-frontage itself, we hold thatit is deficient in 
dignity and stateliness for a street which forme 
the approach to the Houses of Parliament from 
Buckingham Palace, and that in view of the 
changing natare of the Westminster district now, 
the southern side will be very probably rebuilt, 
along with changes in the land in the rear of it, 
before any great length of time. It is certain 
that there would in such a case be opportunity 
for a grand coup d’eil ina new street in that 
position, taken in connexion with Birdcage-walk ; 
and if it is a settled thing that there the ro- 
mainder of the Government offices are to be, 
we hope that, at ail events, the fall architectural 
advantages of the site will be secured, as some 
compensation for what will be destroyed. Bat 
we would still urge, before it is in reality too 
late, consideration of the plan proposed in our 
pages as above referred to, especially in 
to its practical advantage of preserving the 
business offices in the neighbourhood of “the 
House” (which in some way or other must 
necessarily be provided for), and its opportunity 
for a splendid river front, which would turn to 
the highest account architecturally the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the making of the Thames 
Embankment, 

The whole subject of street improvements in 
London has been ergrcssing considerable atten- 
tion during the past year, but with no very 
satisfactory or definite result so far; the dis- 
cussions and contentions in regard to the pro- 
jects of the Metropolitan Board of Works having 
served rather to show the need of a more 
despotic and entirely disinterested directing 
mind in these matters, than to give definite 
assurance of a speedy and satisfactory settle- 
ment of the improvements most urgently needed. 
We say advisedly a more despotic authority, 
believing, as we have often suggested before,* 
that matters of this kind would be managed 
much better here if there were a permanent 
Minister of Public Works, chosen for his ad- 
ministrative capacity and knowledge of the 
subject, and who, while more directly re- 
sponsible to public opinion than any “ Board” 
can be made to be, would have more power 
to carry out a scheme on a definite and 
systematic plan. In reference to the squabble, 
as it may not unjustly be termed, between 
the Board of Works and Lord Salisbury’s agent 
in regard to the property adjoiving the proposed 
line of street north from Charing Cross, ore 
could not but feel that it was melancholy to 
see @ scheme so important and so urgent, eo 
plainly for the good and convenience of the public 
at large, made the ground for a mere contention 
for “ compensation,” and although the Board, of 
course, may say that they are only husbanding the 
ratepayers’ movey, we cannot in all these cases 
afford to wait for the cheapest possible way of 
securing what is greatly wanted, or to leave it 
to a body who seem: possessed with such a 
penchant for financing to decide whether the 
best line of street is or is not to be abandoned 
for the glory of realising something good in the 


districts in East London to an extent which 
would be impossible bat for the Aldgate Railway 
extension. : : 
There have been few years in which public 
attention has been more directed to the subject 
of water supply than it has been in the latter 
part of the present year, in consequence of the 
promulgation of two important schemes for the 
supply of two great towns; the double-supply 
scheme for London, and the Thirlmere scheme 


for Manchester. Contrary to what is usual, the | sewage. 


general public, and the daily papers which more 
or less represent them, have given manifestation 
to a popular interest, and even excitement, in 


to these subjects, which are more com. | y 


regard 2 
monly left to be discussed by engineers and their 
immediate employers. The water-supply of 


near to the personal wants and experiences of 


regard | ite yast mass of inhabitants, and the dissatisfac- 


tion felt not only with the quality of water found 
for them by the companies, but with the modus 
operandi of these bodies in many ways, is so 
decided, that we cannot wonder that any scheme 
offering a definite amelioration of the water and 
a “good deliverance” from the hands of the 
companies should have excited general interest, 
which was probably more directly appealed to 
from the fact that the scheme was propounded and 
explained on so public an occasion as the meeting 


Mesers. Bramwell and Easton’s scheme, already 
sufficiently expressed, we see every reason to 
adhere, viz., that it is in reality a half measure, 
the success of which, as far as it goes even, is 
hardly as yet shown to be certain, and that it is 
at the same time far too costly for a half measure: 
while its machinery will greatly add to the com- 
plication, already great, of the enormous system 
of supply pipes in London. We have already, 
since our opinion was first expressed, seen nume- 
rous indications that the newspaper enthusiasm 
for this scheme is abating under secoad thoughts 


it carried out, though we need hardly say we are 
among the most urgent in ing the necessity 
for a speedy and thorough settlement of the 
difficalty, before our sanitary sins be visited 
/upon us by some widesrread epidemic. It is 
because we feel the importance of this subject 
that we have not joined the popular cry against 
the echeme for supplying Manchester from Thirl- 





| mere, though earnestly wishing that a supply 


|may be found elsewhere sufficiently pare and 
_ copious to jaetify letting the Lake district alone. 
|The subject must be debated on practical 
grounds, and not on the basis of the sentimental 
lamentations of the Thirlmere Defence Associa- 
tion, who from their tone appear to be (as in so 
many similar cases) people who have no wiah to 
|hear the truth, but only to have their own way, 
/and who are following the common course in 
gach cases of denouncing all who do not accept 
| their views as either unprincipled persons or 
| blockheads. 

| The London gas supply is 2 subject of more 





: or less popular interest of the same olags, and 


way of return for outlay. Under a more per-| which bas had our special attention during the 
sonal and despotic direction (always supposing past year (p. 799, ante), but this is a much less 


the command to be vested in a thoroughly fit 
person) our main route north and south, for 
which we have been long waiting, would be made 
by now. Asit is, we have only to look back on 


| pressing matter than water, and on a different 
_ footing, since for interiors at least other methods 
| of lighting are possible, and a large proportion 
|of the wealthier inhabitants of London are 


much talk, some consequent ill-feeling and bicker- | already taking the remedy into their own hands 


ing,and more uncertainty and delay. While on 
the subject of improvements in routes, however, 
we may congratulate ourselves that the way has 
been definitely cleared during the past year for 
ove scheme which will have a very important 
bearing on the convenience of locomotion in 
London ; we allude, of course, to the completion 
of the inner circle of the Metropolitan Railway. 
The practical value of the railway to the public 
will be just about doubled by this operation, 
even without the accelerated service which is 
promised, since the break at the Mansion-house 
renders the railway nugatory from many points. 
The increased facility of communicaticn between 
east and west London, already commenced by 
the extension of the northern limb of the railway 
to Aldgate, has a moral as well as a commercial 
importance ; for those who know anything prac. 
tically of the work of social refurm in East 
London know that nothing is more looked to by 
those who are in earnest about this than the 
breaking down of the line of demarcation 
between east and west, so as to let the one balf 
of London know how the other half lives. 
Already this is being done in regard to some 


* Most recently in som “ ; 
of Public Works,” p. 391, ante nb? Supervision 





|and dispensing with gas: though this does not 
| affect the serious question of the deficient 


| illumination of many of our streets. Bat another 
| matter affecting the public health and conveni- 
'ence of London, the bebaviour of the river on 
' which the city stands, is  serions business, and 


nothing definite has been done to mee: it yet. 
In the course of various comments on the subject 
at more or lees length daring the year, we have 
succeeded, we believe, in disposing of the popular 
but really absurd notion that the northern 
embankment has anything to do with the flvod- 
ing of the southern bank; but that the absence 
of the “ throttle-valve” of the old bridges has 
something to do with the difficulty is very 
probable. The embanking of the southern 
bank seems really the only satisfactory way of 
routing the enemy; and here again we have had 
the spectacle of delay in taking any course of 
action while those who imagined that they 
had opposite interests were disputing whose 
business it was to pay for it. So nothing has 
been done, or even determined upon. Perhaps 
if the members of the Board of Works were 
compelled themselves to dwell in and meet at 
Lambeth for a year, there might be 
accomplished. It is easy for those who are 





London constitutes, in fact, a problem coming 80 | i 


of the British Association. To our opinion on | one 


or better information, and do not expect to see | is 
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out of the inundationa to talk of the folly 
being precipitate. Whilst they debate and pro. 
cuatinahe, lonsn Mbela tos ving in continual 
anxiety and even peril. - The 
recusancy of Father Thames, to 
which we have pointed from the 
brought into special 
Calver’s report, to which we ga 
tion last week. ee ek ceeeente 
he will invade our homes, he will not remove our 


y 
afresh a subject we are justified in calling pecu- 
liarly its own, In our articles on “Central 
London” and the “ Health and Growth of 
London” (pp. 366, 467), we endeavoured to 
summarise in a practical form some of the 
conditions required to meet the wants of middle. 
class householders; and we may note in 
pease oa Pha: Coma ee in — 
wellings poorer 
ference to the ‘‘ cottage homes of 


F 
| 
FE3EE 


contrast 

independent life of the English homestead 

the “ patriarchal” system ia operation in 

Stattgart homes,—a system which 
hs Sern 


FEES 


hilanthropiste. 
and put people into them at a low rate may look 
very benevolent, bat the real work to be done is 
to find out how houses can be built healthily at 
asnfficiently low expenditure for the poorest 
class to rent them on terms consistent with 
proper economic conditions. Much bas of late 
years been said, done, thought, and written on 
this head, but the subject perhaps has hardly 
been specially advanced during the 
year. The publication of a new work on 
“ Sanitary Engineering,” by Mr. 
which we noticed at some length, has an 
important contribution to formulating our know. 
ledge and experience, up to the present date, on 
the serious practical matters included under 
that heading, and which must have a bearing on 
the construction of all classes of dwellings, 
and small; and the fact that “half.timber” 
construction has received some degree of special 
attention, set on foot in a paper read before the 
Architectural , may be considered as 
having some bearing on the possibility of a cheap 
construction, 


i 


though we should be disposed to think that the 
solution of this was more likely to be 


impulse during the past year; the select com- 
mittee on the subject having at least put on 
record resolutions expressing dissatiefaction with 
the present state of things, and recommending & 
radical reform whereby the fire brigade ehould 
become a part of the police force, and the supply 
of hydrants should be extended ; but this latter 
question is involved in that of the new water 
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the year, the results of which are not, at the 
time of our writing, published. 
If we turn from matters of modern and 


architecture and history, this year has certainly 
brought out much to interest all educated 
It has witnessed if not the actual 
circumstance of Dr. Schliemann’s remarkable 
‘find’ at Mycenz, at all events its firat detailed 
promulgation in such a form as to bring it home 
to the public mind. As we pointed out, when 










this discovery in providing a missing link in the 
history of the development of early Greek art 
can hardly be over-rated. We have also had to 
chronicle the visit of Dr. Schliemann to the Insti- 
tute of Architects to deliver his lecture upon his 
Trojan discoveries, and more recently the exhibi- 
tion of these at South Kensington, in regard to 
which some remarks will be found in oar next issue. 
Early in the year we had also the pablication of 
Mr. Wood's interesting volame on his Ephesus 
discoveries, the honours of which he had indeed 
reaped some time before, but which were thus 
made accessible, in an eminently “ readable” 
form, to the general public, from whom we are 
inclined to say they have hardly had the atten- 
tion and recognition which was due to an English- 
man who had made so remarkable a discovery 
under circumstances of so much difficulty ; 
though from those best qualified to 

what he had accomplished Mr. Wood has 
received all recognition. 
matters of interest connected with antiquity 
none has excited more general attention than 
the acquisition by England of the obeliek which 
we are now waiting to see put up,—somewhere : 
the whereabouts we still hope is not yet fixed; 
and that there is a chance of a blunder being 
avoided. Whilst, however, the English public 
are thus interested in the acquisition of an 
ancient monument from another country, by an 
odd bat most characteristic i i 

have, through the mediam of their representa- 


of organisation on the part of the latter, 

be peigar rs tek tie eer degree admirable 
a lezitimate one ; nor is it for 

from one point of view it is not so. 
get the best possible retarn for labour 


an aspect absolutely immoral. On this aspect 
of it we felt justified in expressing 

in very strong language in reference to the 
unfortunately notorious case of the Doulton 
strike, which was simply an attempt by work- 
men who were inferior in a certain branch 
3 delicate work to prevent = employers 
rom engaging more highly . skilled persons 
os: dir 18 to thelr eallitattion: The real way 
out of strikes, we have said, is arbitration, 
regarding the question as one merely of wages ; 
but haviog regard to such a case as the one just 
alladed to, it is obvions that, as a first condition, 


the majority of them to the preservation of the 
ancient monuments of their own country, in again 
rejecting (though by a much smaller majority) 
Sir J. Lubbock’s admirably-conceived and 
much-needed Bill intended to secure this object, 
the importance and interest of which it seems 
impoesible to bring within the perception of the 
t constituted. 


it is necessary that the men should be made (by | House of Commons, as at " 
disagreeable ce, if argument fails) to| Among meetings of the year which have had 
see how utterly and at variance with | more or less interest for our readers have been 


the Rabens féte at Antwerp; the British Asso. 
ciation meeting, at which (as before observed) 


was given out, but which did not 


constructors as is sometimes the case; and the 
Social Science Congress, at which, as usual, 
some very valaable sanitary communications 


towns has been of interest as an attempt to 
were read, and where also several matters pecu- 


systematise in a better form than hitherto the 
requirements necessary for ensuring sound and 
sanitary structures in towns. From our point of 
view we have found these laws, into which we 
went rather recently, very ably framed, and cal- 
culated in general to serve the purpose for which 
they were put together, though we learn that in 
some provincial towns they are regarded as 
showing instances of oppressive over-legislation ; 
but objectors should bear in mind that it is 
absolately impossible in these cases to legislate 
so as to please everybody. A large majority of 
such laws are, in fact, necessary simply 


brought forward and discussed in the art section. 
which should guide us in the restoration | 
ancient buildings: which we sing!e out for special 
mention because it has been alsoso much treated 


been one of the leading topics 


themselves together against all restoration, 


pieces, and which :nakes no 


ject of inquiry by a Select Committee daring 


the facts first became known, the importance of 





tives, chronicled once more the indifference of 


the new scheme fora London supply of water 
otherwise 
bring forward so much matter of interest to 


liarly interesting to architects and artists were | spond 


the question of the principles 
au cnet aalee a Len Poe by a writer “ from the plough,” ex his 


of on other occasions that it may be said to have 
the year in the 
architectural world. Whatever we may think of 
the motives of the gentlemen who have banded 


much cannot be said for the logic or common 
sense exhibited in their way of putting their 
case, which, if carried out to ite complete deve- 
lopment, woald result simply in leaving all build- 
ings erected before the present century to go to 


buildi in daily use and those which are 
re ruins. The extreme views expressed 


archeological societies have 
been of fully their usual interest, and have occu- 
pied a corresponding amount of space in our re- 


South Kensington, which 
hardly received the degree of public attention 
which its great interest and unusual character 
might well have elicited, though its value was 
fally appreciated by those learned in the special 
branch of archwology which it illustrated. 

Daring the year we have had to deplore the 
loss of two of the hardest and ablest workers in 
the field of architecture; two who, besides, had 
made themselves specially beloved and respected 
among @ large circle of ‘riends within and without 
the pale of the profession,—Mr. Edmund Sharpe 
and Sir Digby Wyatt,—whose labours and whose 
character received at the time the commemora- 
tion they eo well deserved at our hands, both on 
public and private grounds, 

If it be permitted, in conclading our brief 
summary of the leading points in the work of 
the past year, to make some further claim to 
have been not backward on our own part, not 
only in chronicling facts and criticising the pro- 
ceedings of the day, but in originating sugges- 
tions which may be capable of farther applica- 
tion, we may recal that, among other things, we 
have been able to present to our readers an 
interesting series of articles, still in progress, on 
the variations and changes in the “ household,” or 
the typical plan of house in different eras, with 
illastrative plans; a series which, we believe, 
when taken conjointly, will be found to present a 
great deal of information in a connected and 
comprehensive form, and in such a manner as to 
prove in every way matter for agreeable and 
interesting reading. We have endeavoured to 
keep the spur applied to those who are con- 
serned with engineering education for India and 
with the construction of public works in 
that great dependency, if haply these things may, 
ing, be put on @ more 
satisfactory footing than at present. We have 
drawn attention specially to the conditions 
requisite to enable architecture to contend 
against the most formidable of all its adversaries, 
earthquskee (p. 253),—a question which, seeing 
the apparent changes that are going on in the 
direction of these disturbances, may possibly 
come to have more immediate and local oconse- 
quence for us than it has at present: and we 
endeavoured to turn to account u serious railway 
accident of the year, by an inquiry into the real 
and preventible cause of such a 
under the circumstances in question. The sub- 
ject of granite and its use in modern archi- 
tecture, started in our correspondence columns, 
has attracted a good deal of attention and led to 
some practical conclusions in regard to the em- 
ployment of the material for town architeotare. 
Ocr comments on the subject of “peerage 
property,” and the social and economic effects 
of accumulation of buildings in a few hands 
throagh the operation of leases, led to a corre- 
ence which those who followed it must 
have admitted to have great practical interest, 
not the less that the main part in it was sustained 


own personal experience and observation of the 
difficulties to which we drew attention, and, 
as wemay say, more than corroborating our views. 
The importance of local museums, and the part 
they play in the general education of the people, 
is another matter to which we have endeavoured 
to draw special attention. And there is one 
feature in our last year’s numbers which we 
think our regular readers will hardly have failed 
to observe,—namely, that we have devoted a 
larger place and a more systematic treatment 
than before to “ foreign affairs,” —to giving both 
accounts and tolerably numerons illustrations cf 
architectaral work on the Continent. Our efforts 
in this direction, we are glad to be able to 
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think, have not been without recognition and 
approval beyond this country; and it may in- 
terest our well-wishers to know that some article 
which we devoted to a description of the doing 
and working of the Paris etone-catters and 
masons’ clab, drew from that body the warmes' 
expressions of sympathy, accompanied by the 
more special compliment of a vote of thanks ano 
a silver medal to the condactor of this journal. 

In drawing attention to the endeavor, suc- 
cessful, at least, in this instance (as in som 
previous cases), to extend the inflaence of the 
Builder in an international sense, we may be 
allowed, in conclusion, to remind our readers of 
what we very mach wish them—those who are 
members of the profession especially—to bear in 
mind; that our object always hss been to extend 
the interest in architecture and cognate matters 
beyond the circle of the profession,—to appeal to 
as wide an area of readers as possible, believing 
that in so doing we are serving the best inte- 
rests, not only of architecture at large, bat of the 
profession in particular, far more traly than by 
limiting our columns to the discussion only of the 
points specially connected with everyday profes- 
sional practice. 


DRAWING AS AN ELEMENT OF 
EDUCATION. 


Tuat the Livery Companies of the City of 
London are happily awakening to the conscious- 
ness of being heirs of the great trade guilds of 
the Middle Ages, is about the best bit of news 
that, in these times of strikes and of contests, has 
for a long time reached our ears. They have 
been seeking advice, as our readers kaow, as to 
the best mode of directing their powerfal 
resources towards the education of handicrafte- 
men. We can conceive nothiog more consistent 
with the prond traditions of civic and corporate 
worthies than such a resolve,—taking, of course, 
the resolve as carried to a euccessfal a-complish- 
ment. As to the er and resources of the 
Companies there can be no doubt. It must not 
be forgotten that all the most famous and time. 
honoured educational establishments in this 
country owe their existence to some such initia- 
tion as that now proposed. And the activity 
which, in spite of many errors and shortcomings, 
has yet done much to raise the general educational 
level of the entire country during the last five 
years, has circled and gathered round thease 
ancient foundations. Had we had no universities, 
no College of Physicians or of Sargeons, no Inns 
of Court, no institutions for handing down the 
oral tradition of learning, and keeping alive the 
lamp of study, our recent efforts must have 
been altogether vague and tentative; and the 
ne even far less satisfactory than they have 

en. 

But this question of technical education is 
new. It is a feature of our day. The cause we 
take to be this. A mode of handicraft instrac- 
tion was provided by the old guilds and cor. 
porate irstitutions, which has gradually faded 
away. In any progress, real or pretended, slow 
or rapid, there occur demolitions, and when 
demolition commences in 8 complex structure, no 
one can say where it willend. We have of late 
been sweeping away, as barriers to progress, 
relics of what formerly were directly educational 
institations. Thus we are apt to exclaim against 
@ provision which should exclude any but mem. 
bers of a certain company—let us say in the City 
of London, by way of example—to exercise a 
certain craft within that city. Let us put the 
case of # man of national importance, such as the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty, or of Euro. 
pean fame, such as Baron Tauchnitz, being for- 
bidden to sell newspapers or books within the 
City of London, unless he were free of the 
Stationers’ Company. At the present time it 
would be said that such a thing was an incredible 
relic of the ignorance and superstition of the 
past. But is that really so? What wes the 
origin of those firm and ancient bonds which we 
have of late swept away like so many cobwebs ? 
One reason, if not the sole reason, for their 
original establishment was the ensuricg of 
handicraft education. Each craft, three or four 
hundred years ago, had not only ite admitted 
principles, but its practice, and also its secrets, 
To publish those secrets was regarded as a social 
or, indeed, a moral offence. The idea of writing 
handbooks, in which rules should be given by 
which & man might teach himself to brew, or to 
work metal, or to build, or, in fact, to become a 
crafteman of any kind without duly entering 
into the craft by the appointed door, was un. 
dreamt of, and would have been fieroely resented, 











as well as londly ridiculed, had it been suggested. 
And it mast be admitted that there is very much 
to be said in favour of this old-fashioned view. 
No private stady can eupply the want of oral 
teaching and practical training. Of old time, 
thus, a lad who wanted to become the master 
of a craft entered by way of an apprenticeship 
of at least seven years. From the ’prentice he 
rose to be a journeyman, and thus, by slow 
degrees, to become a master. A thorough 
training was thos secured, and in shuttiog the 


door against ioterlopers, the guilda were not only | i 


protecting those who bad devoted the long time 
then considered necessary to acquire the practi- 
cal knowledge of their craft against quacks and 
interlopers, bat at the same time they were sap- 
porting the best mode of craftsman-edacation 
then kvown to the world, 

Now between that old form of craft education 
which resulted in the system of apprenticeship, 
guild organisation, and corporate privileges, the 
spirit of modern society has waged active war. 
It has destroyed much,—without replacing what 
was of essextial utility in a system which the 
increase of population bad, perhape, out-grown. 
And we have seen, and lamented, the activity of 
what may be called a fangoid vegetation, as con- 
trasted to the slow, but well-directed growth of 
the tree. Oar trade organisations of late years,— 
whatever their real aims, and whatever their 
outcome for good or for evil,—bave not been 
organisations for craft education, Some such 
institutions, indeed, have sprang up and flourished 
on the Continent. Sach are the schools for 
the children of the workpeople of Herr Krupp, 
which are attached to the enormous works of 
that great German engineer. And nothing can 
be more sure than that, if in one country we find 
a carefal, well-arranged system of craft edaca- 
tion faithfully carried out, while in another 
we find all craft organisation directed to social 
or political purposes, leaving education aside,— 
or even discouraging a workman, as a rale, to do 
more, better, or cheaper work than his neigh- 
bour,—the first-named country is on its way to 
thrive on the ruin of the last. 

On this view, the City Companies are in 8 
position to exert a most wholesome and benefi- 
cent influence, if they really betake themselves 
to the subject of technical education. For the 
members of each Company, or rather the dele. 
gates to whom the preparation of the schemes 
would be naturally committed, would be in a 
position to ssy what would be the proper cul- 
tare of so much of the educational course of a 
lad as was special to their own craft. This 
would lead to that cn which we have before 
insisted as an essential feature of any sound 
general scheme of education, namely, the divi- 
sion of the course into steps or chapters. It is 
now admitted that the nation has a daty to. 
wards her children. She has to educate them. 
This may be called a newly-defined daty. Bat, 
at all evente, that is where we now stand. It 
is admitted by all our recent legislation, and 
confirmed by a large and annuaily-increasing 
expenditure of public money. Bat the question 
has to be put,“ Educate for what?” It is this 
question which, we ventare to think, the modern 
movement has to a great extent blinked. It is 
this question which any sound system of handi- 
craft education will direotly raise. It is, no 
doubt, a theory which has been carried out in 
places which it is un to partioularise, 
that you should educate every child up to a cer- 
tain level, and then turn him out for a fair 


scramble for the good things of life. Thus, it is | culated 


said, the soldier carries the baton of the marshal 
in his knapsack. Let ne admit that this is 
sometimes the case. But then it is the soldier 
who does this, not the bricklayer. The utmost 
that the latter could hope to carry would be, 
after long mastership of the trowel, the pen with 
which a great master builder should sign checks 
for the weekly payment of his men, or tot up 
his net balance to profit at the end of the year. 
There is, it is true, @ point up to which the edu- 
cation of the young soldier and the young brick. 
layer would be identical. But this is a point 
very near the zero of the educational scale. 
What is required, therefore, to economise the 
edacational power of the country is, so to te 
the primary education as to teach all that is 
required up to the point when the craft-education 
branches off. The craft-education, again, while 
it has a specialty of its own, never requires to 
reach the point of scientific education. Let us 
admit that the craftsman and the surgeon, for 
example, at the same portion of their lives, 
ought to be occupied in the agquirement of the 
same grade of education, they will not be en- 





gaged in the t of the same ot 
knowledge. Thus we hear of a train. 
ing as should awaken the unders of the 


aspirant, and give him a real interest in his pur. 
suit, we are asked to travel, we think, a lit:i, 
wide of the mark. That awakening of the interest 
depends far more on on schemes, 
It depends rather on the teacher than on the 
curriculam. It is one of the greatest gifts of a 
ready 


the student. 
than the awakening and sustaining of this per. 
sonal interest. Such was one of the aims (and 
very well secured, too, in the main) of the old 
guild and apprentice system. But if a course of 
education be schemed with a view of awakening 
interest, there is no small danger of ite sub. 
siding into the sensational, the dramatic, and 
the practically useless. A certain amount of 
drudgery has to be gone through. The only way 
is to face it. All that can be done to illumine 
the work of the pupil by the intelligence, the 
kindness, and the of the master, is well 


added, But the must be done,—well 
done, thoroughly done. Nothing will make 
up for the want of hard, 


patient plodding work ; 
and the object of the handicraft course of 
learning should be to provide that this requisite 
course of hard work shonld be given to the 
objects most useful to the successful pursuit of 
the trade itself. 

For a quarter of a century we have main: 
tained that an course of drawing 
might be made with great advantage a branch 
of early, nay, almost primary edacation. Such 
is the case, we believe, in Switzerland. 
this may be su for more reasons than 
one. There is no craft of any kind in which it 
would not be to the advantege of the craftemap, 
at all events if he had attained a ce:tain emi- 
nence in his craft, to be able to make a sketch of 
a bit of work he had todo. Whether it be the 
smith who has to a horse-shoe, the brick. 
layer who has to build a culvert, the saddler who 
has to invent some convenient martio 
riding .strap, for a particularly trou 
horse, — or whatever other instance we may 
select in which a customer may come toa crafts. 
man and say, “ How would you propose to do so 
and so?” the power of taking a pencil, or a 
bit of chalk or of charcoa!, and making a free. 
hand sketch, and also of making a to 
scale, would be of definite utility to the crafts. 
man, Thus as an essential, rightly viewed, of 
nearly every imaginable part of technical educa- 
tion, an elementary introduction to dranghte- 
mansbip would be of signal value. This, then, 
is the first reason why drawing shoud be a part 
of the primary curriculam, It will be of use to 
the student, at whatever point in the ascending 
scale of tuition he may afterwards fall into his 
own special ve. 

deg sine yp i more than this in the 
use of the pencil. Lord Bacon, commenting on 
the excellent value of the three rudimental 
acquisitions,—the three Re, as they have been 
familiarly termed,—observes that reading makes 
a full man, spelling a ready man, and writing 
(ander which, of course, arithmetic would in 
this case be incladed) an exact man, Far more, 
however, than the practice of writing, until we 
come to a very high place in the educational 
scheme, — as pane sa in . wane = 
reports, précis, or specifications,—is dra : 
to make a man at once exact,—fall and 
ready. We very much question whether ay 
vivid and exact conceptions of either form or 
size are, as arale, entertained by those who have 
never been in any way trained either to draw or 
to measure. There are, of course, exceptions, 
in the case of persons with naturally well- 
developed of form, size, or weight. 
Bat when these functions exist in the mind in 
natorally wakeful state, the response of the 
pupil to the lessons of the drawing-master will 
be rapid, and even brilliant. We are speaking 
of the great majority of cases. If it be asked 
what is the size of a stone, or of a bit of timber ; 
whether @ certain bit of cloth is large enough 

certain area, to a 
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whether it be shadowy or otherwise. The fact, 
then, of setting a child, even of tender years, 
first to trace the outlines of some simple object 
presented to his attention on paper or on a slate, 
and then, when some practice has thus awakened 
the habit of attention, and familiarised the 
effort of dilineation, to add exactitude of size by 
the wholesome canon of the two-foot rule, would 
probably prove a more efficient stimulas to the 
power of attention and of control of the use of 
the hand, than any other that could be substi. 
tated for it. It is not with the idea of making 
all boys or girls draughtemen or designers, any 
more than with that of making them all archi- 
tects, builders, or tapestry workers, that a pencil 
should be put into the youthful hand. It is for the 
purpose of teaching the holder how to see, how to 
realise, the form and size of a thing,—and thus to 
know something more aboat it than would other. 
wise be the case,—that this should be done. 
And in this, again, two advantages accrue to 
the pupil. Firet, by this attention, he learns 
more about all the objects which he is made to 
study than would otherwise be the case. 
Secondly, his attention will be on all occasions 
more awake, more ready, and more exact, so 
that his eyes will give him more accurate know- 
ledge of any object that comes within this range, 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

It is evident that the admirable utility, in so 
many ways, of the adoption of elementary draw- 
ing as an integral branch of the most simple and 

education, would be still farther appa- 
rent if the education advanced beyond the plane 
of craftsman teaching, to that of professional, or 
higher technical, skill. How much of the time 
of the architectural or engineering pupil would 
be far more usefully employed than it is at pre. 
sent, if on his entry into his pupilage or appren- 
ticeship he had not to make his first acquaintance 
with the drawing-board and the T-square. A 
precious portion of time which might be devoted 
to storing up information of the utmost value, is 
given by a lad of fourteen, sixteen, or even older, 
to the acquisition of an elementary handiness in 
the employment of those simple instruments 
which probably would have come more readily 
to him if the lessons had been first given at 
seven or eight years ofage. It is always difficult 
—it is the difficulty in an analysis of educational 
phenomena—to tell how much of the ease that 
attends on the draughtsmanship of a lad who 
begins to use his pencil at a very early age is 
natural, and how much is acquired. We cannot 
divide the profits of the partnership between 
genius and perseverance. In the ordinary 
course of things, the desire of a child of four 
or five years old to use a pencil (which may 
perhaps be checked by a box on the ears for 
having made an easel of the panels of the 
drawing-room door, or the paper on the stair- 
case) is probably an indication of natural bent ; 
that is to say, of incipient genius. Bat the 
child, though there may be (as in cases we have 
in view) a certain amount of “go” in his 
earliest efforts, only slowly and with difficulty 
acquires the command of his pencil. This slow- 
ness and difficulty could hardly be much more if, 
instead of being driven by an instinctive wish 
to copy, he had been gently directed, and taught 
to copy. The born artist would get on quicker 
than the child of no taste in design. But the 
actual process of the edacation of the eye and 
hand would be found in practice to differ far less 
in different children than hac _— — 
the case. And, sapposing that after four or five 
years, the non-artistic child had fallen behind 
the born-artistic child to the extent of 50 per 


cent. in his facility of using the pencil,—whaé an | good 


enormous gain would that half result prove to 
him throughout his following life! 
There is yet wegen ‘ane of very 
ve importance, w not, so far as we 
= aware, hitherto — mentioned. oe in- 
crease in the number of young persons who wear 
is said to be anen. In the Germeu 
aniversities, and in at least one of our own great 
colleges, famous for the severity of its examina- 
tions, almost every student wears Spectacles. 
Shortsightedness is known to be a disease inci- 
dent to childhood. Itis brought on by certain 
habits, which are, in fact, thove of the student. 
It is urged by competent judges that the human 
eye is altering, and that for the worse, under 
the strain upon the child, There is no doubt 
that shortsightedness is hereditary, so that each 


child who has his eyes riveted on a book for a}j 


certain time every day is doing harm both to 

aca Pron descendants. : 
that kind of monotonous straining of 

the eye which attends the effort of learning to 


read, and of continuous reading, the use of the 
pencil is the best protection, for it requires 
rapid change in the focus of the eye, which is 
the great protection against a gradual shortening 
of that focus. Proper exercise of any organ or 
faculty is the best preservation of such organ or 
faculty. Over-use in one direction, and @isuse, are 
both fanoctionally injurious, and are likely, by 
persistence, to cause injury to the structure of 
the organ. Independently, then, of the claims 
of the draughtsman to take an important share 
in the education of the youth of the country 
which have hitherto been urged, there is one 
founded on sanitary, or rather on physiological, 
reasons. Drawing gives an exact knowledge of 
size, of form, and of external character in general, 
which nothing else will give. To learn drawing 
not only thus to some extent furnishes the mind, 
bat it imparts a power of constantly acquiring 
exact information which no other study can give 
And, lastly, the early practice of drawing is 
calculated to counteract that increasing tendency 
to shortness of sight which is fostered and 
agzravated by the riveting of the eyes of a 
child, for more than a brief period, without 
interruption, on the pages of a book. 








THE VICISSITUDES OF 
WESTMINSTER AND WHITEHALL. 


In the course of an editorial existence, how- 
ever short, many strange things are encountered 
and some strange people are interviewed, 
Towards the close of a year mad brains prepare 
to put on festive raiment; mad wit follows. It 
was undoubtedly a madman who last week 
caught us by the button-hole, and gesticulated 
rather than said that he was the original genius 
of a Select Parliamentary Committee, a linea! 
descendant from him who produced the firat 
vestryman, and a stanch supporter of every 
municipal institution which bore on its shield an 
hereditary abracadabra of ‘‘ Dirt, Decrepitupe, 
AND Detay.” Necessarily we bowed the bow of 
attention; we murmured a request—which, to 
the inevitable horror of all sane men, has 
been conceded,—that our assailant would put 
his business in writing. The result is a com. 
plete and an unprecedented inability on our 
part to decline printing 

A TALE OF OLD TIME, 


Many bundred years ago, when I wae younger 
than I am now, though it was not so “ merrie” 
in England as it is to-day, yet the machine of 
constitational government was easier to work, 
and the will of the wiser men was more quickly 
enforced, than has been possible, of late, for 
scores of dull years. I had very little to do in 
days when churches and cathedrals, palaces and 
castles grew, bit by bit, upon the open sward, 
and spread till their dependencies tonched. 
Ah! What a faoss has been made about the 
remnants that have been preserved to you! If 
you sanitarians, deladere and deluded as some 
of you are, could have seen the hovels in which 
the common human cattle lived,—the men, 
nevertheless, who fought at Crecy, and who 
came safe home from Agincourt,—the men, too, 
who built the Abbey there and the big Hall of 
Westminster,—you would confess that Nature 
had a pretty efficient way of her own in over- 
coming her enemies and working for the general 
. But now, forsooth! you pooh-pooh Nature 
and glorify Art; your creed is that the man, 
who dare not for his life face the elements, 
shall breathe his native air filtered through 
a wall, a orack in a door, or a hole in a 
roof; and that he, who is the most naturally 
decrepit is the most deserving of care, both for 
hie own and for posterity’s sake. So much for 
the Survival of the Fittest! For, under your 
artistic care, the Fittest will not survive. Come 
back, Memory! to the time when King Edward, 
third of his name, dismantled a large part of 
Windsor Castle,—a most uncomfortable resi- 
dence both before and after he took it in hand. 
A whole host of workmen are busy at altera- 
tions and new buildings all round the Castle 
Hill. The king has, therefore, come to West- 
minster, and there will be revels in Hall: 
dusts, tournaments, and feastings, to last three 
weeks at the very least. I can see a crowd of 
holiday-makers straggling along the meadows all 





the way from Fleet river to Westminster.gate. 
Urchins are jamping a rivulet which you have 


long since made a drain; there are a couple of 
sweethearts just descended from below Strand 
Bridge, and longing to look into the water, where 
there will be nothing for them to see but the re. 
flection of themselves. Ivy-bridge, but it has not a 
name yet, is gay with coloured dresses. I enjoyed 
the sports then so much that I do not care to 
remember how low and sensual they were; how 

contemptible were King and Parliament, knights 

and people, priests and penitents, in those days. 

Nevertheless, it is pleasant to remember Geoffrey 

Chaucer under the big tree in the alley you call 

Poet’s-corner; for Chaucer’s hut stood almost 

on the very spot where they laid the body of 

Henry VII. Chaucer was in the Office of Works, 

and on the establishment, too. I saw them, both 

king and poet, carried to the grave. Time presses 

though; King Hal is already come to West- 

minster. The river is alive with barges and 

small craft; and the monarch’s rough joke 

reaches even the Clock-house that the first 

Edward built. 

Hush! the Cardinal is dead; Henry has won 
his second love and worn her. Another has suc- 
ceeded and is gone. A few years and we shall 
be half through the sixteenth century. A great 
revolution is taking place ; the miechief will be 
felt for a hundred years, or even more, before 
the nation can be the better for it. The Church 
lands are partly distributed among the heads of 
the nobility. York-place, the metropolitan resi- 
dence of the Northern archbishop, is trans- 
ferred to the king, and the Palace of Whitehall 
will soon command the very gates of West. 
minster. Henry VIII, had reigned seven-and. 
twenty years before Parliament gave him an Act 
to appropriate all the buildings and land on 
either side of the highway from the Cross at 
Charing to the doors of Westminster Hall. 

It is a story of kings, therefore, and of princes, 
of archbishops and priests, of noblemen and 
their dependents, that I tell. But I take it for 
granted that you know what has been accepted 
as history by successive generations; and if, 
speaking as I do from memory, some miserable 
bookworm of the modern fashion catch me 
tripping at dates or kings’ names,—mere con. 
ventionalisms,—I say :—Respectable twaddler, 
you never smelt Long Ditch, though yonr 
grandfather perhaps did; you never saw the 
King’s Street in days before the Select Com. 
mittees of British Legislation straightened it, 
cleaned it, drained it, rechristened it, and pre- 
pared it to become what a hundred years or so 
after the death of Lord John Manners,—whilom 
poet and Chief Commissioner of Works,—it 
may become: THE MOST MAGNIFICENT AVENUE 
In Evroprg! 

The original Palace of Westminster formed 
the sides of what you call Old Palace-yard. The 
additions made by Henry Tador lay on the side 
of St. Margaret’s-lane, between it and the Hall. 
Then it was that New Palace-yard attracted the 
crowd. From the old Clock-house, close by the 
foantain which priestly wit caused once to run 
with wine, I could see then new buildings on all 
sides. I saw the big Gate-house rise that con- 
nected the gables, where the stables next Gwydyr 
Honse now stand, with the Tilt-yard on which 
is your modern Dover House. The great archway 
for coaches and horses, and smaller passages 
for pedestrians, remained for nearly 200 years 
the only entrance from the City of London to 
the City of Westminster. You moderns have 
christened it Holbein’s Gate. There was a 
second Gate-house called the King’s-.gate, which 
formed the entrance to the King’s-street; the 
road between the two Gate-houses was enclosed 
on both sides by a wall, having the Privy.garden 
on the side next Thames. The Cockpit, the 
Tennis-court, and other buildings lay on the 
side next the King’s-park. The original White- 
hall was in the Palace of Westminster,—a hall 
afterwards the Court of Requests, then the 
Honse of Lords. New Whitehall spread along 
the river side from Westminster Palace to beyond 
York-plere and Charing village, where the king’s 
falcons were kept. A lane, running between 
hedges, joined the two Gothic churches of St. 
Martin’s and St. Giles’. The gardens of York. 
place sloped to the water’s edge. Farther on 
lay the precinct of the Savoy, some of its build. 
ings washed by the river. There was Somerset 
Place, its courts and gardens extending from the 
High.street (now the Strand) to the Thames 
side; then Milford-lane, and Arandel Place with 
its gardens ranning down to the water. Then 
Paget Place, to be changed to Leicester and 
again to Essex Place, stood in its gardens next 
the Temple, and near the Bar. The houses then 





clustered round St. Clement’s, but St. Mary’s 
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tector, took it and the land around it to build 
his Palace. One well-filled building was then 
thought better than two half empty churches. 
Pleasant flowersand trees brightened the river ; 
they gave London the reputation for openness 
and extent that it enjoyed, under Elizabeth and 
James, among foreigners accustomed to the 
walled towns of the Continent. Indeed, it was 
in those days that some of the citizens got a 
first hankering to live away from their City. 
Even in the seventeenth centary the suburbs 
became larger than the body of London, and the 
capital was compared to a Jesuit’s bat whose 
brim is larger than the block. It was Count 
Gondamar who told his Royal Mistress of Spain 
that there would be no City left shortly, for all 
had ron from the gates to the suburbs. Indeed, 
he proved atrue prophet. Not many years after, 
@ vast space, denuded of every tenement, lay 
charred and smoking in its very heart. 
Fire gave the opportunity for reform. If 
people had then appreciated the value of Select 
Committees and Royal Commissions, the rebuild- 
ing of London might have been delayed for forty 
or fifty years, in order that the thing should be 
done with scientific method and completeness, 
and with a view to rigorous economy in its 
execution. But everybody was in a harry to 
begin, and much was made a matter of job- 
bery and interest. Those churches which were 
in the gift of a great man, even those that 
stood in a cluster, were re-erected in prefer- 
ence to others which, before, had not been 
large enough for their congregation. The 
City rose again upon its old lines. There 
were paper plans, but there was no one to 
initiate or even suggest action; there was no 
one to reconcile the conflicting claims and obli- 
gations of a divided population eager to repair 
the loss it had sustained. The rebuilding is 
going on, and the seventeenth century has yet 
thirty years to run. I shall use them to tell you 


A TALE OF WHITEHALL PALACE, 


When the Chevalier de Grammont astonished 
the Court of Charles II., winning hearts from 
the women and money from the men, a crazy 
congeries of courtyards and buildings, spread- 
ing from Richmond-terrace to Northumberland- 
avenue inclusive, composed the king’s resi- 
dence—a “ palace’’ as disconnected and unwieldy 
as it was picturesque. James I., by the influ. 
ence of his consort, a foreign princess, tried to 
build a real palace. Inigo Jones made more 
than one attempt to satisfy his royal patron. 
He produced one block of building which, like 
“the finest site in Europe” of subsequent years, 
is still regarded with admiration by the inimit- 
able complacency of British nature. The space 
now called “ Whitehall,” between the Horse 
Guards and the Banqueting House, was at that 
time enclosed on three sides. There were some 
tamble-down old posts, ranning from Whitehall 
Gate to Westminster Gate, and they formed a 
square enclosure in front of the Banqueting 
House. Within that enclosure I saw Charles I. 
die. Some time afterwards his son ordered Sir 
Christopher Wren to devise a mode for build. 
ing @ new palace on the lines set down by his 
master, Inigo,—a mode which would have incor- 
porated the Banqueting House, a building usefal 
for feasts and orgies such as the Stuarts and 
the Bourbons loved. Sir Christopher did as he 
was commanded, Years aftewards, like a patient 
official, he made two more designs by order of 
another king, Datch William Henry by name. 
Time, though, did not lag, and, eighty years 
after Charles I. died, cannons were pointed— 
I think they were sham cannons—across the 
soene of his execution, from the brick wall that 
joined Westminster Gate to the Banqueting 
House, barring the view of Westminster more 
effectually than Temple Bar even now divides 
Fleet-street from the Strand. 

Just before the second Charles died there was 
® gatehouse into Scotland-yard not dissimilar in 
plan to that which exists; bat the yard was an 
Open spacious quadrangle. There was another 
gatehouse leading into what ie now Whitehall. 
place; and now the south side of that place is 
built upon what was then an open space. The 
circuitous path from Middle to Little Scotland. 
yard existed, but through dwellings and offices 
grouped in picturesque disorder, not through 
stables, sheds, and a tumble.down museum, as at 
present. Buildings lined the river from Scot- 

land.dock (at the river end of your Whitehall. 
place) to the Bowling.green, which was divided 
from the Privy.garden by a wall. That wall ran 
almost along the boundary line which now sepa- 


lie just without the southern boundary of old 
Whiteball Palace. Thereabouts (I cannot swear 
to the exact spot) the Thames flowed ip, and 
mixed with the filthy stream that ran down 
Gardener’s-lane under King-street Bridge, at 


the foot of the lane, and turned into Channel. | passages 


row, where the canons’ houses were in earlier 
times. Some of this land, which the Stuart in- 
herited from the Tudor, who got it God only 
knows how, Charles IIL. gave away in easy leases 
to his favourites and children. Bata more certain 
power than kings wield determined the fate of 
Whitehall. A great fire broke ont some three 
years before 1700; it destroyed the whole 
palace except about seventy rooms and the 
Banqueting House. Little by little, buildings 
got up again, anyhow; my lord This or my lord 





That found it convenient to remain where his 
futher had been so cheaply lodged. The big 
houses called Whitehall-gardens stand on the 
Palace walls; the Dake of Montrose lived on 
the land where his brother duke of Buccleugh 
has lately built Montagu House. A Duke of 
Richmond clang to the spot where the family 
progenitor and patron had lived and died ; Rich- 
mond-terrace now marks the site of Richmond | 
Honse. 

The Earl of Rochester’s house succumbed | 
only when the way (now Parliament - street) 
was opened throngh the Privy-garden into New 


| more feet. Twenty years after the 





Palace-yard. It stood at the foot of Downing- 
street, in the very middle of the present road. 
way, and formed the corner of King-street,—the 
only thoroughfare to Westminster until about 1750. 
Holbein’s Gate-house stood also in the roadway ; 
the buildings which before connected it with the 
Banqueting House were removed only at the 
beginning of this century. Then it was I saw 
them take down the King’s Gate that covered 
King’s-street between Lord Rochester’s and the 
foot of Downing-street. That was abont 1723. 
People at last gave up all hope of ever seeing a 
new Palace of Whitehall; the Court had flitted 
to St. James’s and to Kensington. 

Over against the park side of Whitehall a new 
Admiralty was built on the site of Wallingford 
House. Betweenitand Holbein’s Gate-house were 
barracks and stables for a detachment of Life 
Guards and Horse Grenadiers. Under the Dial 
was a big room where preaching was held on 
Sundays. The Board of General Officers and the 
Courts Marshal sat there; and the office of the 
Jadge-Advocate-General, a political sinecare of 
to.day, was there lodged. The Banqueting House 
became a chapel for the Georges. Down by the 
river, where the Woolstaple is, on the bridge of 
which so many chroniclers have written,—but it 
was only a wooden jetty,—there is stir and 
movement. The weatheroock in the Privy 
Garden, which James eyed so often, to see the 
way of the wind that brought the Datchman to 
gratefal England, had been long pointing to 
change. A real bridge is contemplated, to 
relieve the horseferry that so long formed part 
of the revenues of Lambeth. Some old tene- 
ments must fall, and some narrow lanes must be 
widened. Authority willtake its time. For the 
present, a bridge to connect the Sarrey side 
with Westminster; a straight street from the 
bridge to King-street, and afterwards to Storey’s 
Gate; and a street at right angles, to join 








Whitehall with Westminster, are all that can be 
acomplished before the eighteenth century has 
spent half its course. F years before the 
bridge was built, the Clock-housein New Palace. 
yard, as well as the Palace Gatehouse, at the 
foot of Union-street, near the corner of St. 
Margaret’s-lane, were removed. They left a 
decent interval between the ravages of reform. 
Nevertheless, New Palace-yard has got'a brand. 
new side of private dwelling-honses, and brand- 
new houses front them on the opposite flank of 
Bridge-street. The remains of the old gate, by 
the river-stairs, are levelled; the Round Wool. 
staple is sold for 8401, 

Holbein’s Gatehouse is gone; Parliament. 


street is pierced. No more shall the kings of | dows, 


Eogland pass through King-street to Parliament, 
aad all the filth of Dirty-lane heaves to and fro, 
because, of a surety, the millennium is at hand. 
There were many there who could have told 


A TALE OF WESTMINSTER PALACE, 


St. Margaret’s-lane was fall of people when 


George II,—dapper little George he has been 
called since—went to open Parliament some 








short time after his coronation. His Majesty's 
Surveyors laid faggots in the deep ruts of King- 
street, so that the state coach and its eight 
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and its iron posta between 
kennel; imagine the same things 

grimed and besmeared. The mud 
far as Heaven and , between 
Henry’s Apse the Majesty of Britain wag 
obliquely to the entrance of the House of Lords, 
Here, however, there was a little difficulty, 
eee Fi semen eet “yp pean 

ing-space, but some of passage-way, 
Their eight noses were yt into Disty-lace 
while the king descended; free of the royal 
burden they entered the courtyard of Abingdon 
House, which used to be on the west side of the 
lane. Thereby it was possible to turn the coach 
and so reconduct Majesty toits home. Dirty.lane 
was about 15 ft. broad from house to house; it 
was the habitation of the poorest and vilest of 
the population. St. s-lane had an 
advantage over it in breadth of three and even 


aac 
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of George II. that picturesque lane became St. 
Margaret’s-street, and Dirty-lane was i 
as Abingdon-street. In 1793,—just sixty-five 
yeare from the day when the inconvenience 
attending a royal progress to Parliament was 
felt,;—the latter street was still farther freed 
from obstruction. 

Nor had the Office of Works failed to take 


cognisance of the increagin ies and 
quirements of Pocteaaehe tae eon aie 


with Scotland had swelled the number of 
national -representatives; and though Sir 
Christopher Wren raised beautiful wainscot 
galleries in the Commons’ House, which was 
well matted under-foot, and held 513 gentlemen, 
yet the wainscoting only concealed the ruined 
condition of its carved and painted walls. In 
1739, the Lords Commissioners of the 
directed the Office of Works at Whitehall to 
prepare designs for a new Palace at Westminster. 
They were prepared to the recorded satisfaction 
of the Treasury. They included a facade to the 
river; the enlargement of Old Palace-yard; the 
widening of its approaches; and the retention, if 
not restoration, of St. Stephen’s Chapel. The 
designs, which an impartial critic called “ truly 
admirable,” were estimated to cost 167,067i. 
The nation paused to consider a renovation which 
was to be attended with an outlay so prodigious, 
preferring, some eighty years afterwards, to 
spend all but 17,000. of that sum upon the 
coronation of George IV. 
: ae ena ee ee 
saw sorry i at St. Stephen's. 
The mob penetrated to the very doors of the 
Houses; even orderly people peremptorily de- 
manded that representation should be 
made free of aristocratic patronage 
influence. A large increase in the number both 
of the Commons and the Peers rendered it 
necessary to make oo in the Palace; 
operations commenced in August, 1800. Happil 
by an Act of 1782 a new Office of Works 
had been constituted; the first Surveyor on 
the establishment was Sir W. Chambers. Ia 
March, 1796, Mr. James Wyatt was made 
Sarveyor of His Majesty’s Works, and under his 
orders a new House for the Lords was 
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enlarged. the i 
Mediseval buildings was accomplished with 
admired precision. St. Stephen’s Cloister be- 
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which had remained for so man years on either 
side of the great entrance to Westminster Hal! 
were removed. New coffee-honses occupied the 
corner where Hell and Paradise and the Coach 
= ——e public-house rotted before. Heaven 
o argatory were gone; bat the Star and 
arter public-honse flourished next the King’s 
entrance to the Houseof Lords. A newer build- 
ing etood on the site of Cotton House ; the Cotton. 
conten remained bounded on one side by Mr. 
atsell 8 garden, and on the other by Mr. 
Ly ® house. The only direct entrance from 
: hitehall to the Broad Sanctuary lay through 
ede er Some alleys led into it from St. 
hoon on ssh it cf erp Stee 
, e ‘ t’s Church 

= the Abbey, formed a narrow passage from the 
“ Palave to the churchyard, At the east end 
of the church was attached the Ordnance Office, 
pace tape -_ Ordnance Office that 
, formed part of a group composed of 
—— 8 coffee-house, the King’s entrances to 
ee the Ship public-honse, and the Cesar 


The sure and steady hand of improvemen 
was at work in the ‘twelfth year of opens 
century. About eighty years after the plans for 
® new palace had been approved by the Treasury, 
Sir John (then plain Mr.) Soane erected in the 
— — bs architecture a new royal 

nee, & king’s staircase, a al gallery, a 
Lords’ library, new counedhtenigoas on cflieas. 
Many remains of the ancient palace were then 
necessarily destroyed. The spirit of progress 
bist raga of British democracy was 

g, and in il i 
“an tera gaily rode the good ship that 


REFORM, 


. Two years more and an unaccustomed light 
eamed upon the floor of the House of Lords; 
doubts were freely entertained whether it could 
mean “fire.” Mrs. Mullencamp, doorkeeper’s 
wife, expressed a conviction to Mrs, Wright, 
deputy house-keeper, that the House of Peers 
was on fire. Mr, Richard Weobley, Clerk of the 
King’s Works, observed thata chimney near the 
Lords seemed to be very much on fire. An 
inscratable decree of Providence then made as 
great a hole in the Palace of Westminster as 
that which had been made in London, by the 
same means, 168 years before. On the next day 
the Office of Woods and Works showed, in » 
masterly and an exbaustive report, what had 
acd had not been destroyed by the flames. The 
public mind was calmed with an official aseur- 
ance that the strictest inquiry was instituted as 
to the cause of the accidental calamity. 

Bat there was mental agitation in the world 
of bricks and mortar. After ninety-five years 
of patient expectation, the architects of Great 
Britain were unexpectedly, and many said pre- 
maturely, put upon their mettle. A Select Com- 
mittee having considered and reported that plans 
for a new palace should be delivered into the 
Office of Woods and Works on or before Novem- 
ber let, 1835, the Government, in less than two 
years afterwards, conferred upon Mr. Charles 
Barry the appointment of Architect, — just 
ninety-eight years after the truly admirable 
plans first ordered by the Treasury had been 
approved, shelved, and forgotten. In the year 
1849 began the squabble about the payment of a 
just remuneration for the architeot’s services. In 
full vigour, nine years after, it received in 1857 the 
assistance of the late Mr. George Russel]. His 
part in browbeating and ballying an honourable 
man whose great work gave the first and 
necessary impetus to recent art-education in this 
country, was performed with accomplished vigour. 
The disputes which shattered Sir Charles Barry’s 
health did not terminate with his death. The 
legacy he bequeathed to his son terminated with 
dismissal at the bands of Mr. Ayrton; and a 
further squabble about the ownersbip of Sir 
Charles Barry’s drawings for Westminster Palace 
ended in the official triumph of Whitehall-place. 

Tne horizontal lines of the Palace were sadly 
marred, so many said, by the ungainly curve of 
the bridge that hid the new building from the 
Whitehall bank of the river. A hundred years 
aud more had elapsed since the bed of Thames 
received its first burden of 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 
I was quitea childinthe year when Normans sank, 





—and they continued for many along year after, 
—rubble, lime, and sand in the river between 
London and the old South work. For nearly 
six hundred years London could boast of only 
one bridge. It had noble gatehouses, and a 
chapel, like the early bridges of France. The 
houses remained upon it till four years after the 
bridge at Westminster was finished. The width 
between the houses was not more than a score of 
feet; the bridge had twenty arches. About 
1738-9 they laid the first stone of the first 
bridge that Westminster built across the Thames, 
and the last in 1747. The bridge was open three 
years afterwards. It had thirteen arches and 
two smaller arches; it had a carriage-way of 
28 ft., and footpaths each of 7 ft. 

The light of progress that, forty odd years 
ago, illumined Westminster, was not powerful 
enough to cross New Palace-yard. The fire that 
destroyed Westminster Palace spared Bridge- 
street and the bridge. A Select Committee felt 
the inconvenience of the fact about the year 
1844; so did another in 1846; and another in 
1850. The Commissioners of Metropolitan Im- 
provements sat to hear evidence and receive 
advice. In November, 1846, proposals were 
made to build a bridge at the Horseferry and 
another at Charing-cross. It was also proposed 
to abolish Westminster Bridge. The landed pro- 
prietors of Bridge-road, Lambeth, would not 
hear of such a thing; they appealed with suc. 
cess. Mr. Thomas Page, C.E., showed the 
necessity of a bridge across the Thames at 
Scotland-yard, and suggested an approach to it 
from Charing-cross by a street ranning parallel 
with the south-west wall of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s garden. Sir James Penne- 
thorne even thought that a street right 
through Northumberland House to the sng- 
gested bridge was required, but he put forth 
the idea of expropriating a Dake as Utopian 
and impracticable. By such a bridge the 
saving to people coming from the heart of 
town would have been one-sixth of a mile as 
compared to the route by Westminster Bridge, 
and one quarter of a mile as compared to that 
by Waterloo Bridge. Had Northumberland- 
avenue led to such a bridge as the one advocated 
by Mr. Page and Sir James Pennethorne, the 
land on either side of the Avenue might have 
been let by this time. But the Commissioners 
of Metropolitan Improvements urged the claims 
of Belgrave-square. Take away the bridge from 
Westminster and people who had carriages and 
horses would have to goa sixth of a mile out of 
their way when they chose to visit the New Cat 
or the Asylam for the Iodigent Blind. Engi- 
neers and architects, however, urged with some 
audacity thegreaterclaimsofall London over those 
of a suburban square. Belgravia won. From 


the 5th to the 23rd of July inclasive of the year | £8 


1850 a Select Committee sat principally to con- 
sider the report of a Select Committee that sat 
in 1846 on Westminster Bridge. Thirteen 
witnesses were examined, and a folio of seventy- 
five pages was published. In 1851, Report of the 
Commissioners who considered the best and most 
convenient site for a new bridge at Westminster 
was presented to both Honses of Parliament by 
command of the Queen. The Report noticed 
with becoming acumen that three Committees 
of the Commons had previously sat upon the 
subject. In 1853, another Select Committee 
examined twenty-three witnesses, and on the 
16th of Jane of the same year published its 
minutes. 

The bridge question was now fairly started for 
elucidation. On October 18th, 1854, the con- 
tract was signed, and among other conditions, 
the new bridge was to be ready by June Ist, 
1857. On July 1st, 1856, a Select Committee 
inquired into the actual state of the new struc- 
ture and the course *o be adopted in relation 
thereto, The inquiry which, with its index and 
appendix, occupies 123 folio pages, resulted in 
the opinion that the further progress of the 
works of new Westminster Bridge should re- 
main suspended until the Government bed had 
an opportanity of considering and deciding on 
the advice to be offered to Parliament on the 
subject. 

Oo Friday, the 17th of July, 1857, it was 
resolved that a Select Committee be appointed 
to consider the state of Westminster Bridge, and 
the course to be taken in relation to the works 
which were suspended. Jn 1858 the works were 
again in progress; and the bridge was opened 
for traffic towards the middle of 1862. Thus. 
this desirable consummation wasattained eighteen 

ears after the necessity of its existence war 
admitted by the wisdom of Parliament. For 





eight years of practical work there had been ten 
years of previous consideration. The approaches 
to Westminster, begun at the very beginning of 
the last century by the removal of King’s Gate, 
progressed about the year 1750; one hundred 
and seven years after, hopes were raised that the 
slow march of amendment would quicken to a 
livelier tune. Twenty years have since elapsed, 
and, in spite of the festive season, the wits of 
St. Stephen’s will neither be merry nor gay; 
they have bottled up for another explosion, in 
the Spring, the time-honoured joke of a Select 
Parliamentary Committee. 








THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 
OF RUSSIA IN THREE ERAS.* 
II, NationaL Art, a.D. 1475-1689. 


In the year 1475, the Czar, Ivan ITI., invited 
from Venice the architect Aristotle Fioraventi, 
for the purpose of erecting various structures 
projected by him, including the embellishment 
and fortification of the new capital of Moscow. 
In the same way as during the Byzantine in- 
finence Kief was the centre of the state power, 
and served as a model for all the towne flourish- 
ing at that period, so in the fifteenth century 
Moscow appears as the capital of the auto- 
cractic sovereigns of Russia, and in its turn in 
its various structures serves as an example for 
imitation. It must not be supposed that the 
architects brought over with them and introduced 
foreign art; on the contrary, at that period 
Rassian architecture had reached a remarkable 
degree of independence and originality, and if 
the foreigners did bring with them a knowledge 
of the styles of the West, the Romanesque and 
partly Moorish, the national architecture merely 
made use of them by adapting the same to ita 
requirements, creating quite new and original 
productions. In the year 1484 began the con- 
struction of the brick walls and towers of the 
Moscow Kremlin ; at the same time the founda- 
tion was laid by Ivan III. of his new palace on 
the old spot near the Blagovestchenye (church 
of the Annunciation). The builder of this 
structure was Aloyse, from Milan, and of the 
towers and walls of the Kremlin the Italians, 
Marco, Antonio, and Petro. The Kremlin of the 
present day rises in the centre of the town 
before the traveller in all its quaint originality, 
and the traveller with aught of the picturesque 
and antiquarian instincts in him will gaze with 
wonder not unmixed with admiration at the 
high stone walls, its curious old towers, and 
the venerable churches with gilded cupolas. 
We are indebted to the Italian Petro jost named 
for the Spassky gates of the Kremlin; the 
tower of these gates, like that of Troitsky 
tes, carries with it the imprint of the Gothic 
style, but yet there is a great deal of originality in 
it. The Spassky gates in particular impress 
one with their harmonious proportions and light- 
ness, notwithstanding the solidity of their con- 
struction; on a rectangular foundation, in the 
form of a wide square pillar, rises the second 
story with a row of large and small arches, and 
a most beautifally-pierced attic, the third story, 
by its transparency quite smooths off the lines 
to the steeple. In completion of the composition 
on the front of the foundation tower is placed a 
semi-Gothio arch, resting upon two Corinthian 
pillars. It is through sach an entrance that 
one passes into the Kremlin. These Kremlin 
structures look both majestic and graceful at 
the same time. In order to get this impression 
it is necessary to view them at a distance ; it will 
then be clear what beautiful configurations are 
hidden in these, to all appearance, heavy forms. 
The most prominent feature in Byzantine archi- 
tecture is naturally the dome, and it is to the 
dome that the Russo. Byzantine has devoted 
iteelf in particular. The dome in Classical archi- 
tecture did not play any important part; a purely 
hemispherical form of dome carries with it the 
impress of deadness, and the ancients under. 
stood this. ‘The East produced the dome, che- 
rished it, and developed its form ia a variety of 
ways, avi banded it over to the West during the 
Renaissance period, as an element fully elabo- 
rated. The Byzantine architecture, sooner than 
any of the European styles, adopted the dome as 
a necessary and convenient covering for the 
transept, but at that period the dome was 
developed but feebly, and presented the shape 
of a convex and round vanit, rather than an in- 
dependevt form. In this form it came over to 
Russia at the beginning of its first epoch. We 
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have seen that already in the first _Bussian 
churches the number of domes visibly increase, 
although the dome iteelf still remains of insig- 
nificant proportions. In the Ouspensky and 
Archangelsky Cathedrals we find the domes 
already larger than thosa of Kief and Novgorod. 
In the sixteenth century Russia came into close 
contact with Eastern nations, and it is probably 
owing to this influence that she assumes & new 
character in her charch architecture. In the 
beginning, the greatest diameter of the 
dome is at its base; in the course of time 
this diameter begins to rise further upwards, 
and, as it were, separating itself from its base 
by a narrow cylinder; it is in this form that we 
find the domes on the Kremlin churches; after- 
wards the diameter continves to rise gradually 
upwards, the summit of the dome becomes 
pointed, and the cylinder below the great 
diameter becomes narrower, in consequence of 
which we get the shape of an inverted pear. It 
is this kind of dome that characterises the 
Byzanto-National style. And thus the domes of 
the Kremlin cathedrals are considerably lighter 
ard more gracefal than those of the first epoch, 
the drams which support them are of con- 
siderable size, and are pierced with long narrow 
window openings at great intervals. The plans 
of the structures, the walls, as well as the apses 
and porticoes, remain the same, but the top part 
of the walls undergoes a considerable change ; 
along them appear a row of architectural arcs 
or semicircles, the inside of which is ornamented 
with rosettes, frescoes, &c. In the Mikhailovsky 
Cathedral these new decorations are very clearly 
and distinctly defined; but with this small 
alteration of the exterior, the church inside 
experiences a considerable change,—marbles, 
gilding, sparkling mosaics, and Greek and 
Byzantine columns disappear, the pillars become 
round, and both these and the walls are covered 
with paintings of religious subjects in the most 
rigid style. The windows become still narrower, 
and are enclosed with iron bars, and in the 
chrrch reigns a heavy semi-darkness. The 
ikonostas of several tiers occupies the principal! 
face in the interior of the church, and quite 
conceals the altar. All the exterior decorations, 
the former fantastic forms, which were frequently 
very light, become low, broad, and heavy. I» 
everything is felt a kind of oppression. The 
Oaspensky Cathedral was built in 1473, in the 
time of the metropolitan Philip, but was in the 
following year destroyed by an earthquake. It 
was rebuilt by Aristotle, between 1475 and 
1479. Thischurch soon became the last resting- 
place of the Czars, and the tombs of the ancient 
Czara and grand princes increase still more its 
sombre, dismal, and austere character. The 
valuable ikonostas of the cathedral in its pictorial 
illustrations is supposed to represent the idea of 
the universal Church, the union of the Old and 
New Testaments. The Archangelsky or Arch- 
angel Cathedral, as it is seen at present, is sar- 
mounted with five domes, the height from the 
top of the middle dome to the floor being 112 ft. ; 
the length, without reckoning the walls is 224 {t. ; 
and the width 140 ft. It was originally built in 
the time of the Grand Prince Ioann Danilovich, 
in 1333 ; it was subsequently, owing to the want 
of room, replaced by a new church, the founda. 
tion of which was laid by order of Ioann 
Vassilyevich, in 1505. The construction of the 
cathedral of Michael the Archangel was entrust: d 
to Aloyse, from Milan. We will now call the 
attention of the reader to one of the most 
original structures of the Russian Empire. We 
allude to the Cathedral of Vassily Blazhenny 
(St. Basile the Blessed), at Moscow. This 
edifice has attracted the attention of foreigners, 
who, not being acquainted with the religious 
habits and customs of the Rassian people, as 
expressed in her ecclesiastical architecture, are 
unable to understand its importance. Some call 
this production barbarous, others quaint or gro. 
teeque, and others, again, look upon it as the most 
fantastic architectural production that ever ema- 
nated from the human brain. An eminent Ragsian 


— of Russian art, :— 

he Cathedral of Vassili Blazhenny stands on 
the Kraseny place, an expensive area, its eastern 
side facing the Gastiny Dvor or market; its 
western the Spassky gates; its northern the 
Voskresonsky and Iversky gates; all leading 
into the Kremlin; the south faces the descent 


to the Varvarefka-street. The edifice, situated | i 


at the end of the place, standsalone. If we look 
at it from the north side from the side of this 
place, and, besides, at a distance, we find it pre- 


sents the form of an irregular p, or, as it 
the nearer we come to it the more distinctly 
appears to us its composition. We have before 
us @ pyramid composed of nine obelisks placed on a 
quadrangular foundation, somewhat irregular on 
account of the various additions, If we take 


quadrangle, on each side of which are placed the 
octagonal basements of four towers out of nine 
forming the entire structure; the three sides out 
of eight of these towers project out of the square 
of the foundation. We have to examine the 
basement of the edifice, or the body of the church, 
and the nine towers erected on it, The middle 
tower is the highest of all, the four next ones 
reach to about two-thirds of its height, the four 
smaller ones reach to one-half, This is where 
we get the impression of a pyramid. The walls 


are divided along the whole of their extent 
by a cornice which runs round the whole 
of the stracture. The lower parts of the 


small pillars, between which are wide architec- 
tural equares, some of which are pierced with 
small narrow windows. Above the cornice is a 
row of squares, one-third the size of the above, 
so that for one lower square there are three 
upper ones. The smaller squares are ornamented 
with designs of flowers, Above the small squares 


of arches, the number of which correspond 
with those of the small squares below ; a row of 
these windows goes round the whole of the 
building, jast under the roof. In some parts 
the windows are increased to the size of three. 
The roof was formerly of tiles, around which 
ran an inscription stating the year of its constrac- 
tion and the object with which it was erected. 
Since 1772 the roof has been replaced by one of 
sheet iron. We come now to the towers, or the 
apper and most imposing part of the building, 
as the basement forms scarcely one-sixth of the 
total height. The middle tower, the highest 
one of all, at one.third of its height is decorated 
with prominent massive cornices; it is exceed- 
ingly complicated, and rests on a row of orna- 
mental brackets. The part of the tower above 
the cornice presents the following features: at 
the corners of the body of the tower 
colamns are placed, the lower part of them is 
plain; two-thirds of their surface have an in- 
sreased thickness in the form of three bands. 
Where these bands terminate a small cornice 
goes round the building. 

Below the cornice on each side there are three 
aiches, with small windows, and the same num- 


are twice the height of the former, with windows 
in each alternate one, but of the fall size of the 
niche. All these parts are notably in the Gothic 
style and the details, of great delicacy in the 
decoratiuns of the window copings, are something 
after the style of the Renaissance. But for that 
above the grand cornice, the Byzantine style 
developes itself in all itssplendour. We referred 
above to the architectural arcs or semicircles on 
the top edges of the outer walls of the Kremlin 
cathedral. Above the grand cornice are formed 
three rows of gigantic architectural semicircles, 
and between these (at the corners of the octagon) 
three rows of smaller ones. And now imagine 
that from this zone of Byzantine arcs rises all 
at once a Gothic tower, and besides, with reced- 
ing coraices (the transverse section of it being a 
star with eight rays) and with a tall Gothic 
steeple, on the apex of which is placed a purely 
Byzantine capola, with its cross and chains. 
Although all this may be termed architectural 
daring, still for all that the impression it pro- 
duces is of the most fascinating kind, The base 
of the steepie is surrounded by semicircles 
arranged in groups of six in a pyramidal form ; 
this combina:ion is much appreciated in our 
architectare, and it can be found in the build. 
ings in the Byzantine style of the present day. 
The four towers which are placed inside of the 
four fagades differ from each other in their 
details, but their chief characteristics are com- 
mon to all of them. The cupolas with their 





grou 
were, an aggregation of several churches ; but | jections, 


away these additions we have the plan of a/i 


of the body or basement of the stracture | age 


walls below this cornice are decorated with cong 


are arranged semicircular windows in the form | i 


ber of niches above the cornice; but the latter | i 


tecture,—that it ite final type,—ano ; 
but it has reproduced nearly the whole of it, and 
in this respect that architectural monument is 
invaluable, nor can there be denied to the arehi- 
tect genius in the composition. In this cathe. 
dralthe national art has been fully expressed. 
After the Polish invasion and the interregnum, 
the house of Romanoff came to the throne, and 
upon the establishment of the 
was again revived. Ea cuter to.mady Ho socks 


: 


moré regularity in the pillars and archivolta ; bat, 
on the other hand, the ancient Byzantine style of 
the first i In restoring the 
cant hea art ity for semi-gloom, 
wid necessity 
strengthened with buttresses, and 


tecture, although the former for the want of 
elements could not boast of richness of composi- 
tion, but for these the minntize were cultivated in 
orang pr Raiery je may ba hahen We 
in the e, Wi 
eer the Great was born, who ascended the 
throne in 1689, and who, by the reviving of the 
national spirit, gave to architecture, as to every- 
thing else, a new direction.” 








OUR COLONIAL PROGRESS. 


Tux “ Statistioal Abstract”’ for So nceely 
and other possessions of the United Kingdom 
just been issued, and it contains a mass of facts 
showing the material progress of many of our 
colonies in recent years, and the tables are from 
authentic sources in to the population, 
expenditure, debt, shipping, trade, banks, rail- 
ways, agriculture, &o. It may be interesting to 
summarise some of the facta given in a bulky 
Blue-book, for many of them ge ap HE 

upon home interests. population 
pron fog sa Tene 
a that there has been a great 


revenue, the figures are mach faller. In 
India the revenue, pag 50,500,0001., 


has been pag ig d yr mag 4 of recent 
years; Ceylon, which fallen, is now begia- 
ning again to rise; at the Mauritius it fluctuates 


ander and over 700,0001.; in Labuan it is slowly 
rising, and has now reached 8,7581.; whilst = 





Hong Kong it has risen irregularly, and is now 
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186,8181. In Australia the increase has been 
large within the last fifteen years. In 1861, the 
gross amount of public revenue in New South 
Wales was 1,843,0671., and it increased to 
4,121,9961, in 1875; between the same years the 
revenue of Victoria rose from 2,952,1011. to 
4,236,4231.; of South Australia, from 575,5751. 
to 1,143,3121.; of Western Australia, from 
67,2611. to 157,7751.; of Tasmania, from 
$15,7331. to 343,6761.; of New Zealand, from 
782,0221. to 2,813,9281.; and of Queensland 
from 238,2391.to 1,261,4641. ; so that the increase 
in Australia has been in the total from 6,773 9981. 
to 14,078,5741. The revenue of the Falkland 
Islands has fallen off, and is little more than 
4,0001.; that of Natal is now over a quarter of a 
million, and has been doubled in fifteen years , 
whilst, in that period, that of the Cape of Good 
Hope has increased from 748,8321. to 2,246,1791. 
The Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Cambia, Ber- 
mada, and Honduras, have also increased ; but 
their amounts are comparatively small. The 
Dominion of Canada has increased its revenue 
from 2,851,6521. in 1868 to 5,135,1491.; Jamaica, 
having doubled its revenue of 1861, has now over 
half a million ; and Trinidad has also considerably 
enlarged its receipts. The pablic debts have been 
considerably enlarged,—India, to 130,493,2841. ; 
the total of Australia to 54,759,3471., of which 
New Zealand, Victoria, and New Soath Wales 
have the largest 3; the Dominionof Canada 
to 24,168,4121.; the West-India Islands to 
1,069,5021.; and other of the smaller posses- 
sions to proportionate amounts. 

As regards foreign trade, it may be said that 
the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared has 
been considerably added to as regards India; for 
the Dominion of Canada, it has doubled; and 
for Australia, it has nearly trebled in fifteen 
years; whilst of the smaller possessions Jamaica 
affords perhaps the most sati enlarge- 
ment of this portion of its the tonnage 
having increased from 197,376 in 1861 to 766,378 
in 1875. The value of the total imports is next 
given; and of these it may be said that India 
has added ten millions sterling to the value of 
her imports in fifteen years, the value now being 
given as 44,363,1601.; Australia has nearly 
doubled hers, and has now avalue of 47,272,8391.; 
the Dominion of Canada hes now a total of 
25,639,6421.; and Malta, one of 10,324,5871. 
The imports from the United Kingdom (included 
in the sums jast stated) were 34,246,7161. for 
India; 23,320,674. for Australia ; and 12,572,3061. 
for the Dominion of Canads. The exports have 
also risen :—India, to 57,984,5491. ; Australia, to 
44,407,0001.; and Canada, to 16,226,454/.; and 
about half in each case is sent to the United 
Kingdom. In regard to some of the chief of 
these exports, the wool sent out of Australia is 
now fourfold what it was in 1861, and nearly 
double in respect of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whilst Natal has grown to be a considerble 
shipper. As regards the general class of imports, 
India is especially increasing her imports of 
meta:s, and her exports of rice and tea; Ceylon, 
her imports of cotton manufactures, and her 
exports of coffee; Australia has a large and 
general increase of imports, but her gold exports 
do not keep pace with the of some 
other of her productions. The rise of the pre- 
served meat trade is noticeable in Queensland ; 
the enlargement of the wool trade in Natal, and 
the export of copper ore from the Cape of Good 


acreage 
largely increasing in the Australian Colonies, for 
whereas it was 747,927 acres in 1861, it was 


period ; there has been a large 
number of horned — 


much enlarged, but the proportion to estimated 
lation is lees, it having fallen from 41 per 

1,000 in 1861 to 36 in 

latter year from 29 in Western Australia to 40 

in New Zealand, The deaths are doubled in the 

interval in actaal number; and the proportionate 

number has risen from 16 per agen Page the 


to 19,—the highest in parts 

ving thie total 24 for Queensland, and 

the lowest 18 for New th Wales and Western 
Australia. The i may be 


marriages, it 
are increased in number, but not in proportion 


per 1,000 of the population. The lowest ratio is 
that of Victoria, and the highest place is jointly 
occupied by New Zealand and Queensland. The 
banking statistics cannot be very well tabulated, 
bus generally they show an increase. Those 
relating to railways may be thus stated :— 
British India has increased the number of miles 
open for traffic from 4,832 to 6,497 in five years ; 
Ceylon, in one yeor lees, from 74 to 91; Mazri- 
tius, in both years’ returns, 66 miles. In 
Australia, New South Wales had, at the earlier 
year, 335 miles, and had at the later, 347; 
Victoria, which had 276, raised that amount to 
617; South Australia, from 133, has becomethe 
possessor of 274 (inclusive of certain horse rail- 
ways); Western Australia has now 38 miles of 
railway open for traffic; Tasmania, 150; New 
Zealand, 542; and Queensland, 266. Natal has 
now 5 open miles; Cape of Good Hope, 149 
miles ; the dominion of Canada, 4,443; Jamaica, 
25; and British Guiana, 21 miles. There is thus, 
broadly looked at, a vast increase in the material 
prosperity of our colonies ; a large development 
of their resources; and a very great extension 
of their trade. We share to a large extent in 
the fruits of these ; and we partake to the fullin 
the benefit of their enlarged trade, for the bulk 
of their exports are sent to us, and the bulk of 
their imports are delivered from us. We may, 
therefore, fittingly rejoice in their prosperity, 
and look to the future to increase its ratio, with 
the confident hope that we shall continue to pre- 
serve and extend our trading connexion with 
them ; for from us they receive yearly accessions 
to their sinew and strength; yearly their in- 
debtedness to us in monetary matters increases ; 
and yearly the bonds of sympathy and of trade 
should be strengthened. 








THE TELEGRAPH IN GERMANY. 


We took occasion in a former number * to 
refer to the underground cable laid last year by 
the German Telegraph Department between 
Berlin and Halle, as the first of its kind. Since 
then the principal German telegraph lines have 
been changed on this principle, while others are 
in contemplation, so that, within the next few 
years, Germany will be covered by a network of 
anderground cables. The higbhly-important route 
from Berlin to Mainz was completed this summer. 
And now, another line, of great strategical im- 
portance, has jast been opened. We refer to 
the underground cable now connecting Berlin 
with Hamburg, the principal emporiam in Ger- 
many, and Kiel, her great naval station. A 
similar attempt for at least part of this distance 
had already been made by the whilom Danish 
government, as early as 1852-53, when it carried 
out the experiment, at that time considered bold, 
of having an underground cable laid between the 
towns of Altona, Neumiinster, Rendsburg, and 
Flensburg. Though the laying-down of the cable 
was successfally accomplished, its faulty con- 
struction, owing to the then yet imperfect state 
of telegraph engineering, carried with it ultimate 
and certain failare. In laying the present Ger- 
man cable, the route of the former Danish one was 
followed, unintentionally, for some distance, when 
fragments were discovered, of great interest tothe 
telegraph engineer. The former Danish cable con- 
sisted of a single copper wire surrounded by an 
isolating gutta-percha coating, this again being 
enclosed in a covering of lead, to protect it from 
injury. Unfortunately, it was soon found that 
its isolation was most imperfect. Investigations 
showed that the coating of lead, where the 
cable had been laid in marshy soil, which is rich 
in carbonic acid, had been gradually destroyed by 
the formation of salts of lead, in consequence 
of which the gutta-percha was brought into 
immediate contact with the decomposing sub. 
stances of the soil, deformed, rendered friable, 
and finally its property of isolation entirely anni- 
hilated. Bat since that time telegraph engineer- 
ing and cable manufacture have undergone s 
complete revolution. Cables are now constructed 
and laid down which, as far as scientific and 
technical suppositions go, will last, if not for 
ever, at least for generations. * 

The underground cable just opened between 
Berlin and Kiel consists of seven separate copper 


copper plaite are formed into a cylindrical rope 
by means of intertwisted skeins of hemp and a 
covering of tarred hempen bands, and again pro. 








* See Builder for*April 8, 1876, 


iron wires twisted round it. This covering of 
iron wire, finally, is made secure by specially 
prepared jute spur round it. This description 
of cable is the first of its kind every single part 
of which is made in Germany. Dr. Werner 
Siemens has specially established cable works 
at Charlottenburg, where every branch of the 
manufactare of cables, even to the covering of 
the copper plaits with gutta-percha, is carried 
on. Regarding the cost of the work, a kilométre 
of the deposited cable comes to about 4,500 
marks (2251.), the whole cable (400 kilométres 
long) to 1,800,000 marks (90,0001.), or about 
3601. per English mile. 

The cable was formally opened on November 3, 
at Kiel, in the presence of the German Post- 
master.General and a large assemblage, in- 
cluding a number of telegraph engineers and 
scientific men invited by Dr. Siemens ; represen- 
tatives of the Austrian and English Telegraph 
Departments being also present. The first 
messages sent through the cable were addressed 
to the Emperor William, the Crown Prince of 
Germany, and Prince Bismarck. Upon this 
followed highly interesting experiments with 
Professor Hughes’s printing apparatus on the 
line from Kiel to Berlin, which were entirely 
satisfactory. Next, trials were made with Dr. 
Siemene’s lamp-black apparatus (already tried 
on the Transatlantic lines), and Hefener Alte- 
neck’s box apparatus. The} aim of these novel 
apparatuses is to work at long distances, with 
proportionately weak currents and without 
transfer gear, direct upon the cable lines. 
Both apparatuses are based upon the Morse 
principle; bat while in the Morse apparatus 
the type, consisting of strokes and dots, 
appears in a straight line moving in the 
middle of the strip, in the new apparatus 
the system has so far been changed that the 
Morse signs are produced cnly in the form of 
dots, which are placed by the apparatus upon 
the strip of paper in two parallel rows, sepa- 
rated from each other. With the lamp-black 
writer the telegraph signs are scratched by a 
fine point upon a strip of paper to which a coat 
of lampblack has been applied, and fixed at once 
by means of alcohol and shellac. The movement 
of the point is effected by the sliding up and 
down of a small wire roll, or induction spiral, 
situated in a hollow magnet. Thetype produced 
appears in curve-like dents, similar to graphic 
representations ; the lower points of these dents 
representing the strokes, the upper points the 
dots of the ordinary Morse type. With the box 
apparatus, the Morse type appears upon the 
receiver in dots, produced partly upon the lower 
partef the strip of paper, partly upon the upper ; 
the lower points represent the Morse strokes, 
the upper ones the Morse dots. Messages were 
sent by means of the lampblack apparatus and 
box writer, without transmission, upon the cable 
Kiel-Berlin.Frankfurt, 597 miles, without any dis- 
turbance, to the great satisfaction of all present. 








A NEW CLASS OF WORKMEN, 


So much has been said of late about the 
workman,—using that word in its ordinary 
acceptation,—that it would seem, at first sight, 
all bat impossible to add more either of novelty 
or of real importance. Bat it is far otherwise 
when we come to analyse the matter, and to 
look with open eyesight at what is going on all 
round us, und in special localities every here and 
there. And more even than this when we come 
to inquire into the peculiar vocation and mode 
of work of the workman of past days, and to 
compare the work then done by him with the 
work as now turned out of hand by his successor 
in labour’s field,—the modern workman of 
to-day. It is an important subject of art- 
thought, not only to society at large, who get the 
ultimate benefit of a true action, but to those 
who rule in art ; and certainly, if not to these, to 
the artist who in great measure directs the 
workman’s hand. Weare more particularly con- 
cerned with those men who are employed in 
building operations, as stonemasons and stone- 
carvers, and who so fally exemplify the vocation 
of the workman, and whose peculiar position at 
the present moment is causing some anxiety, 
from the fact of his being here in London brought 
face to face with foreign competitors. 

There is perhaps no more interesting fact in 
the whole subject of architecture, or in its mode 
of ion and “development,” to borrow a 
convenient and descriptive word, than the 
special part played by the workman necessarily 
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* in it, Architecture is a Fine Art, fally as much 
so as sculpture or painting, or music. But in 
neither of these has the assistant workman so 
large a part, if, indeed, he has any part legiti- 
mately to play in them. Without the workman 
architecture could not exist, except on paper, 80 
that in this art he is a necessary element, fally 
as much so, each man in his way, as the archi- 
tect-designer himself. It depends upon the 
workman as to how nearly and correctly the 
work, as it is marked out for him, is brought 
into form,and the art-thought is realised io 
material. No matter, indeed, how original 
or clever the thought, or how accurate and 
constant the guidance may be, if the exe. 
cutant workman be deficient in skill, or even 
deficient in appreciative apprehension. It is 
curious to think of how much he does, and of 
how much of the final impression made when 
the strncture is finished, depends on the executive 
power and skill of the workmen who have been 
employed on it. Trite as tho subject may seem, 
it is in these days all but a new one. Of its 
import in art no one doubts. 

Now, what is a workman? As commonly 
understood, he is a simple working-man, with a 
fixed and cut-out task before him, with weekly, 
or as now, hourly, wages, but having really, as 
in the instance of the stonemasons, no individual 
power or art capacity of his own as an artiat, 
still less personality. All are levelled to a sort 
of mean, and when one man is taken from a cer. 
tain work, another is at once, and, as a matter 
of course, put into his place, and goes on with 
the work. No one, of course, disputes this, as it 


imagine the mental state of the workmen of the 


century; so totally unlike is oar modus oper- 
andi to theirs. It is impossible to cite a better 
example than the capitals of the famous Doge's 
Palace, of which details may be seen in the 
Architectural Maseam. The mind and thonght 
of the actual workman is there visible, as well as 
his handwork. Each cap is a stady in iteelf! 
All are original and uncopied. 

And then, again, what was the workman him. 
self expected to do? How did he know what 
was wanted of him,and whence did he get his 
“details,” to use that convenient word? Did 
he get them from drawings, or had he any- 
thing in his head, and at his finger-ends, to 
work from, and so needed only to be told to get 
to work? As we cannot but think, after long 
study of the matter, he must needs have been 
an artist as well as a workman, and that he 
must have had the capacity in himself indivi- 
dually to fill up, so to phrase it, the outline 
drawn by the master-architect of the structure 
as a whole, Indeed, to speak generally, must 
there not have been in the antique Greek and 
inthe old Gothic days a class of men sufliciently 








edacated to think out and fully made capable to 
work ont such work,—thinkers and artists, as 


well as workmen? 











hint for the fature of art, and in these days, 
now that we are importing systematically work. 
men from other countries and other nationalities, 
with, it may be supposed, distinct and national 
feeling and powers, and with capacities to mould 
material into. forms peculiar and special to 
themselves? The Gothio of England in the 








is the all-but-universal custom, and, indeed, is 
the main source of the strength of a manufac. 
turing country and age like ours of the present 
time. That it has its strength there can be no 
doubt, and out of it, as a system, very great and 
rapid powers of prodaction necessarily arise ; 
and the quantity of work produced must be far 
in excess of what would, or perhaps could, other- 
wise be. Man is brought to a machine level, 
and he works with all the speed and regularity, 
and, indeed, accuracy, of machinery, and the 
world in these days is in rapid course of being 
covered with the results of this all.potent 
process. The modern working-man may be 
compared to a modern soldier. The modern 
soldier forms part of a huge machine, and fights 
by rule and method. 

Bat may we not usefully contrast this modern 
mode of work with that which obtained in the 
Middle Ages, and during the time, to confine 
ourselves to that, between the rise of the 
Romanesque, or “ Norman,” to the end of the 
“‘ Perpendicular” Gothic? It is curious to note, 
in passing, how little the subject of the actual 
production, or the working out, of the Gothic 
architecture, from first to last, has been thought 
of, or has engaged the attention of those who 
have written so much and so fully about it. 
And how much of it, and in it, it owes to the 
workman, putting design for the moment oat of 
the question! If the Gothic buildings of the 
past be, indeed, famons in these modern days as 
successive feats of inventive and designing skill, 
then certainly are their details not a wit less 
noteworthy and wonderfal, and right full of 
inventive thought, and sentiment, and feeling! 
It is unnecessary, indeed, to search for special 
proofs of this, for they are everywhere to be 
found where the work bas been left to show iteelf, 
and where “restoration”? has not destroyed the 
vital force and energy. But wherever it is, and 
of whatever date, one thing has always seemed 
to our mind to be visibly impressed on it, and to 
be evidenced by it, i.c., the power of the work- 
man not only to execute bat to think, and to 
embody his thoughts in the material he worked 
in. Do our modern workmen heredothis? Will! 
their German succegsors do so? If so, in what 
way P 

There are, indeed, many points of difference 
between the workmen of the Middle Ages, still 
to confine our thoagbts to them, and our present 
race of workers. The Gothic workman, for 
example, never copied either his own work or 
that of the times which preceded him. Ifthere be 
an example of copied Gothic it must be an ex- 
ception, and must have come of some peculiar 
and special accident of the moment. All our 
Gothic Getail is, as all know, and, indeed, are 
proud to own, if well done, copied from the past 
of Gothic. The forms of the old and past are 
reverted to always, and are imitated as nearly 
ag they can be, put into new and, may be, unusual 
and novel positions, but are copied forms, and do 
not for a momeut pretend to originality. Inven. 

tion is out of the question. We really cannot even 


Middle Ages, aud the Gothic of Germany, are 
seen now to have been all but as two different 
styles of art. 

It is impossible thas to glance back and to 
look attentively at what has been done in Gothic 
days, when the style was indigenous, and the 
artistic expression of the day, without a more 
and more intense longing to know how such 
work was done, and the position and special 
power of the ezecutive workman. It is impos- 
sible to Jook at the Venetian capitals without at 
least a dim view of a Phidias, in a certain quaint 
way, and of his own time, at work on them. It 
is surely juet sach men as these that are now 
wanted. In the work at the new Law Courts 
what would such not have done? A new order 
of workmen, with special knowledge and powers, 
may be for a long time a dream, it is trne; but 
the day will come when the necessity for such 
will become evident. We do not here intend 
altogether “ figure” oatting, as it ie termed, or 
subjects; bat even common masons’ work, with. 
ont more to illustrate it or to explain it than the 
plain stone itself, as in the Greek work, where all 
alike is wonderfal, or, indeed, at what has always 
seemed to ns really artistic work,—the rubble 
walling of the Middle Ages. As to the Gothic wall. 
ing of the castles and gateways, a glance at the 
Tower, or Windsor Castle, or Dover Castle, or at 
the dull wali which shata in the school-house at 
Westminster, will evidence its artistic merit and 
its difficulty. 








THE GENERAL CUSTOM-HOUSE, PEST. 


In addition to the increasing commerce which 
has raised the importance of Pest considerably, 
there has, within comparatively recent times, 
been another great factor at work in advancing 
its progress—the fact, namely, that Hungary 
received back her constitution, which signa! 
event made Bada-Pest the seat of an indepen- 
dent government. By this change Pest also 
became the centre of numerons enterprises, such 
as railway companies, and the necessity arose at 
once for a number of buildings for offices, ter- 
mini, and residences for persons there engaged. 
A feverish activity of building operations set io, 
especially in the localities situated closer to the 
banks of the Danube, but more in a western than 
an eastern direction, which development has since 
been continued. But this want, far from being 
at once satisfied, in conjunction with the facility 
given by the tramways branching in all direc- 
tions, caused building operations to extend 
gradually also in other quarters than those 
which were first selected, 

This development of Pest in all directions was 
very much favoured by the Government, as the 
uew Ringstrasse, an imitation of that of Vienna, 
the erection of new bridges, a junction railway 
setween Bada and Pest, and other public works, 
amply prove. The fature configuration of Pest, 
thus indicated by these new works, must be kept 





in view if we are not to come to the conclusion 


twelfth, or thirteenth, or fourteenth, or fifteenth | gi 


And is there not here a! 























against the irruption of water. As regards 





by present circumstances, somewhat far 
from the centre of the city, on the lower bank of 
the Danube at Pest, being distant three.quarterg 
of an hour from the chain Connecting 
Bada with Pest, and perhaps an hour and q 
half from the central station of the State Rail. 
way, and at greater or less distances from all the 
more important merchants’ offices. But another 
view will prevail as to the best position of the 
new Castom-house when it is considered that it 
qunial of Suasdnes Sy thn Quaationemees 
ada. @ janction. 
= mentioned. : oe 
he plans for the new General Custom-honse 
were designed by the architect Nikolaus Ybl, 
The great building was erected pri yasa 
central depét for all goods coming from abroad 
destined for the custom-houses of Bada-Pest and 
the surrounding districte. Only the part towards 
the back of the river facade will be used for 
other Governmert offices. The building, besides 
ite many offices and numerous and 
warehouses, to which two large courts, covered 
with glass roofs, belong, contains room for bat 
four family residences. 

The building is 468 ft. long and 168 ft. deep, 
Its cost, circa two million florins (200,0001.), 
is not too high when it is considered thar 
the expense for the masons’ work and iron 
work alone is 700,000 florins (70,0001.), and 
that the work of foundation was very expensive 


on account of the close proximity of the Danube, 


it having been fonnd necessary to construct a 
layer of concrete 4 ft. 3 in. thick. But this 
foundation has likewise made it perfectly safe 
its 
inner arrangement, it may be remarked that the 
warehouses may be entered direct from the 
water-side by tunnels and tramways. Those 
tunnels are provided with sluice-gates in case of 
an excessive rise of the river. 

Pest has acquired by its General Castom. 
house not only a handsome edifice, but a new 
lever for its material progress. 





THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
VIENNA, 


New Houses of Parliament were not included 
among the public buildings enumerated in the 
autograph letter of Francois Joseph, addressed to 
the Minister Bach, respecting the extension of 
Vienna, and which were to rise u the space 
acquired by the demolition of its fortifications. 
Only three years later the idea gained ground that 
a legislativeassembly would not shake the founda- 
tions of the State, bat woald rather help to 
secure them. The building, consequently, has 
not sach a long preliminary history as its vis.d- 
vis, the University. Bat it is long enongh since 
Minister Schmerlirg, amid the cheers of the 
Chamber of Deputies, announced that he was 
going to ask for funds to build new Honses of 
Parliament. In the temporary building which 
was put up in a few weeks in the spring of 1861, 
conatitationaligm felt still only like a makeshift, 
which was to be discarded as soon as it had 
served its end. The erection of a palace for the 
representatives of the people that was to last, 
aud was at the same time to be worthy ite par- 
pose, only seemed to confirm the recognition of 
the new system. But much water was first to 
flow down the Danube, the constitution was tobe 
suspended, revived, and revised, almost for the 
second time suspended, dualism and Parlia- 
mentary Government were to be established— 
all things which never entered into the head of 
Herr von Schmerling—before the constrnotion 
was commenced in earnest. 

The Houses of Parliament are placed at 
the south-east side of the former Paradeplatz, 
and flank the new Town-ball. Theophil von 
Hansen, a master of Greek architecture, found 
here, in his second home, for the first time an 
opportunity for displaying his undoubted ability. 
Hansen is a Dane by birth, resident io Vienne 
for twenty-eight years, and las had, consequently, 
to paes throngh the troublous times daring 
which there was ae good as no employment for 
architects; the work which he executed later 
being either outside his or not of a 
striking description, His greatest creation, which 
ie or illustrated in this journal, speaks for 
itee ° 

The two Austrian Houses of Parliament are 
here united under one roof: for each of them & 
large hali for sittings is appropriated. Bound 
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them are grouped # great number of meeting 
and committee rooms, offices, &c. The architect 
Consequently had to design a double building, 
the two principal parts of which are shown in 
the profile, and which are separated, and at the 
same time united, by such spaces as are nsed 
oe legisiatares in common. This central 

‘a1 Or Common part impresses u the 
building its principal character. , ona the 
Ringstrasse, which latter has repeatedly been 
styled the cestus of Vindobana, a nobly pro. 
portioned portico opens, the approach to it 
forming & gently ascending ramp. The portico 
opens into a large vestibule, and this again into 
@ spacious hall, which latter is to serve as the 
future Valhalla of Anstria, where statues of 
her more eminent citizens are to fiad a worthy 
place. The centre part, besides, contains the 
rooms for the ministry, the presidents of both 
houses, and their offices; as well as the short- 
hand writers’ rooms and refreshment rooms. To 
the right and left of the great hall the lords and 
deputie« turn to their respective “ houses,” 
their committee and lounging rooms. The en- 
trances for the court on the one side and for the 
public on the other are entirely separated from 
the members’ entrance. Generally speaking, 
there is no want of means of communication, 
lobbies, and stairs. Thas the vestibule of the 
ground.story may be entered also from below 
the approach, handsome staircases leading into 
the upper vestibule. The rows of seats for the 
members of both houses, rising ag in an amphi- 
theatre, are surrounded by special lobbies, in 
order to enable deputies to noiselessly com- 
muuicate with each other, ontside the house, the 
a being connected by many doors with the 

ter. 


; Abbot Panl’s charch consisted of a nave, with 
its side aisles; transepte, without aisles; choir, 
with side aisles; sanctuary, with side aisles and 
apsidal termination. Paul adapted the levels of 
the floor to the levels of the site. The floor at 
the east end seems to have been about 6 in. 
above the ground-line adjoining, and the floor at 
the west end about the same amount. Theslope 
of the hill downwards from the east thus allowed 
@ difference of 4 ft. in the floor levels. But he 
was not contented with this: the slope from the 
north, southward, was also echoed; the floor is 
thas 2 ft. 6 in. lower at the south than at the 
north wall of the transeptse. These floor-levele 
have been frequently modified, but their infla- 
ence has been considerable on the fate of the 
building. One of the constant aims from the 
thirteenth century onwards was here, as else- 
where, to increase the prominence of the high 
altar. It was ultimately elevated 3 ft. 6 in. 
above its original level; bat the Norman levels 
in the sanctuary aisles have probably always 
been maintained, and they dictated the floor. 
levels of that great extension of the eastern arm 
which occapied the century in which Medizval 
art was attaining, and attained, its greatest 
excellence. A sufficient elevation was attained 
for the high altar without the necessity of a 
crypt, which so frequently formed a feature in 
the design of the earlier churches. The Norman 
| church was built of tiles collected from the ruins 
|of Veralam. Some measure 21 in. by 12 in. by 
| 2} in., but the average size is 17in. by 12 in. by 
| 1} in.; they are of a deep red colour. The 
' mortar-joints in all the Norman work are in some 
| instances thicker, but as a general rale a little 
| thinner than the tiles themselves. The posa+s- 
sion of so immense a bulk of ready-made mate- 





The great halls for the sittings of the two/ riai excluded stone from any considerable portion 


houses are situated back to back, i.c., the seats 
of the presidents are towards the centre, those 


| of the building ; a few shafts and a few capitals, 
}and the impost mouldings of the ground.story 


of the members at the outside. This arrange-| and triforium arches were, for constructive 
ment enables the two presidents to communicate | reasons, made of Barnack stone, but practically 
with each other by the shortest way; at the| the whole of the building was constructed with 
same time the members are able to enter the| Roman tiles. Probably the massiveness of walls 


different meeting and consulting rooms direct 
from the honse, while both “ lords” and 
“commons” have equally far to go to reach 
the spaces for their common use, Thus the 
entrances to the galleries, and again the 
latter, are completely separated from the 
interior localities serving especially for the two 
“houses.” A statue of Austria, as patroness of 
the hoase, is to be erected in front. Herr von 


Hansen expects that the sister arts will have a) 


fall share in rendering the Austrian Capitol a 
place of dignified greatness. 








| and piers was to some extent due to the un- 
| limited supply of tiles. ‘‘Casbion”’ capitals oocur 


in the transepts and tower. These may very 
possibly be the earliest capitals of thie form 
remaining in England. The division of Norman 
work into earlier and later, by Mr. Edmand 
Sharpe, the former terminating about the year 
1090, would bring the whole of this church 
within this earlier period, when “cushion ” capi- 





tals are very rare,—at any rate, if we accept the 
| statement in the “‘ Gesta,” that Abbot Paul built 
|the entire church durizg the first eleven years 
| of his rule; that is from 1077 to 1088. 

| The Saxon Balusters.—As to the plan, or state 
of preservation of the early church in 1077, we 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES ON 8T. ALBAN’S | have no proof; bat it is certain it was no mean 


ABBEY.* 


structure; and the Normans, although erecting 


The Norman Church.—Tradition relates that, | an entirely new building for some definite pur- 
about A.D. 303, a man named Alban was be-/| pose, retained parte of the destroyed one. It is 
headed on a gently-sloping hill outside the city | not improbable this might have been done partly 
walls of the ancient Verulam. Also, that the | tocreatea kindlier feeling,and obtain more willing 


early Christians built a church upon the spot of 
the martyrdom; bat nothing of importance is 
recorded until Offa Il., king of the Mercians, 
founded a monastery there in honour of St. 
Alban, about the year 793. He placed the 
monastery under the rule of St. Benedict. Be. 
tween the time of its foundation by Offa and the 
invasion by the Normans, this monastery was 
governed by thirteen sucgessive abbots. The 
rebuilding of the early church, which had been 
contemplated for many years, was delayed until 
William the Conqueror, in 1077, appointed Paul 
of Caen to the abbacy. Abbot Paul was a rela- 
tive of Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was abbot at St. Stephen’s, of Caen, at the 
time of its erection in 1064. Lanfranc rebuilt 
Canterbury almost upon the model of St. 
Stephen's. Paul, who was simply a monk at 
St. Stephen’s, more ambitious, rebuilt St. 
Alban’s on a similar plan, but on a soale vastly 
exceeding eitber Canterbury or St. Stephen's, 
as the following table will show :— 


* From a paper, read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on the 17th inst., by Mr. James Neale, 





assistance from the Saxons, These relica seem to 
have been arranged with considerable care in 
the bays of the triforium arcading of the 
sanctuary and transepts. Those in the sanctuary 
would be removed when it was partly pulled 
down and wholly remodelled in the thirteenth 
century, but those in the transepte still remain. 
These balusters are complste in themselves, each 
having a shaft, capital, and base; but in order to 
lengthen them, the Normans added capitals and 
bases. These additions contrast with the original 
colamns in workmanship, material, and design. 
The new capitals and bases were worked with 
the axe (as was all the other stone through. 
out the Norman church). The whole of the 
plain and moalded surfaces of the original 
balusters are worked smooth,—evidently turned 
ina lathe. Some of the marks of the turning 
tools are very fresh. It would thus appear that 
they could never have been used externally in 
the Saxon chusch. The rest of the circular 
shafta (ased alternately with the Saxon ones) 
are of the Norman period, as indicated by the 
stone and axe marks: they are not turned, but 





axed vertically. Daring the late restoration of 
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the Saxon church on the Castle Cliff at Dever, 
and also that at Jarrow-on-Tyne, a number of 
these carious balusters, which had also been re- 
used by the later builders, were exposed to 
view. Some of the moulded bands of the Dover 
balasters exactly correspond with the St. Alban’s 
mouldings. Those at Jarrow have a multiplicity 
of mouldings, consisting mainly of flattened 
beads, withoat the variety of detail found at 
St. Alban’s and Dover. F ta of similar 
balusters were recently discovered at Ely Cathe- 
dral with mouldings of the same character as 
those a5 St. Alban’s, and the marks of the 
turning-tools very clearly visible. 

Abbot John De Cella’s Work in the Western 
Porches. — The Norman charch retained its 
original character till Abbot John de Cella 
(1195-1214) pulled down the west front. In 
commencing its reconstruction he made his floor. 
line in the porches about 3 ft. 6in. lower than 
the original floor of the nave of the Norman 
church. This new level also appears in the north 
and south aisles. It is possible, though one 
thinks hardly probable, that De Cella,—who 
seems to have been somewhat venturesome in his 
undertakings,—may have vaguely contemplated 
carrying this lower level along the nave some 
considerable distance further eastward. It is 
equally possible that he did not intend to carry 
it farther eastward than the eastern portion of 
the western bay of the nave, rising to the general 
floor-level by means of a flight of steps. This 
last has, for some thirty years last past, been 
believed—without very much foundation—to 
have been De Cella’s intention; a belief that is 
likely to embody itself in a solid form ere long— 
with a flight of steps fom the north of the north 
aisle to the south of the soath. For my own 
part, the floor-levels north and south previously 
mentioned are difficult to forget. There are in 
them not only materials for conjecture as to De 
Cella’s intentions, but incontestable evidence that 
the north aisle retained, till the destruction of 
St. Andrew’s Chapel, the floor-line that De Cella 
had marked out when he started on the western 
frout. For about 70 ft. from the western wall 
the north aisle must have been reached by a 


| flight of steps on the aisle side of the ground- 


story piers; whether this lower floor extended 
further eastward than this new excavations will 
determive. 

Abbot William de Trumpyngtone’s Work in the 
Western Porches.—Abbot Trumpyngtone took 
the central and southern porches in hand and 
speedily carried them to completion. All the 
new mouldings above the capitals of the central 
porch and nearly the whole of the mouldings of 
the southern porch have the same character; 
there are fewer members in the groups, and the 
mouldings are coarser in themselves than those 
in the northern porch. There is no dog.tooth. 
in either of these porches. The carving in the 
north porch and the earlier carving in the central 
porch bas peculiar overlapping curling leaves and 
strongly-defiued stems, ard is singularly like that 
ia the choir of Lincoln Cathedral. The later 
carving in this porch and the whole of the 
carving in the southern porch is the normal 
Early Eoglish foliage. From this it will be seen 
that the northern and central porches differ 
largely from the southern porch. In the omission 
of central bosses from these vaults both differ 
from the northern porch. There are in the 
central porch evidences of individual preferences, 
over and above the evidence of the change in 
style. As far as was compatible with maintaining 
the work already erected and carrying it to a 
logical completion, Trampyngtone made modifi. 
cations in the framework of the design that are 
hardly credible. For instance, De Cella con. 
templated reproducing the jambs of the central 
porch on the nave side, with their clustered 
marble shafts, thus giving it a greater depth 
and importance than the lateral porches. But 
Trumpyngtone built in the twodoorways between 
the clustered jambs. The jointing of these door- 
ways does not range with the jointing of the 
origioal jambs. In Medieval work it was not 
unfrequent for stones already prepared to be 
used at alater date, This occurs in the central 
porch at St. Alban’s, but with this difference 
from other instances,—a difference, as far as my 
observation goes, making the case unique. 
Trompyngtone used stonework prepared by De 
Cella, but cut away the minor mouldings. De 
Cella had aot worked the whole of the vaulting 
ribs; Trampyngtone was unwilling to supply 
what was wanting with copies of De Cella’s 
stonework. He was equally unwilling to throw 
aside the stonework already prepared; this 
atrange piece of self.assertion is the result. 
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Judging from the carving aud the forms of the 
mouldings, I think the earlier parts of the porches 
at St. Alban’s are a few years later than the 
choir of Lincoln, and therefore 1200-1205. In 
the western porch of Ely Cathedral the general 
design of the lower wall arcading, and of the 
clustered jambs, is similar to the central western 
porch at St. Alban’s,—but the less undercut 
mouldings, the withered crampled carvings, &c., 
of the Ely porch point to a later date,—pro- 
bably about 1225. 


debted for the design of the five Decorated bays 
eastward of Trampyngtone’s work. I think 
these Decorated bays on the south side of the 
pave, and the lady-chapel, are clearly proved to 
be works of the same period; for in the small 
niches in the jambs of the lady-chapel windows 
are exactly the same mouldings to the bases and 
to the capitals as in the Decorated bays in the 
nave. These moulded baces to the niches in the 
lady-chapel are only 1 in. high, although those 
in the nave are about 1 ft.5in. Again, some of 








The Western Towers.—Cutting down his pre- 
decessor’s work was rather a custom with 


the carving is precisely similar in design, the 
style of the hair and also of the moustache and 





Trumpyngtone. The porches might have been 
sufficient for many men, but in the work of the | 
intended western towers he did something | 
equally vigorous. The archway from the north | 
aisle into the tower was destroyed at the time 

of the fall of St. Andrew’s Chapel, with the | 
exception of a portion of the west jamb. On the) 
south side the arches and jambs are more perfect, | 
and the original design of John de Cella| 
(1195-1214) is there exhibited. In the jamb! 
prepared by De Cella, eight clustered marble | 
shafts were arranged for, and six smaller stone | 
shafts, slightly recessed, in the intervals between | 
these marble shafts. De Cella’s design is also 

tra-eable up to the level of the marble annulet | 
moulding. At this level he discontinued the 
work, Trumpyngtone carried up the smaller 

store shafts to the capitals, but entirely omitted 

the marble ones. The dimensions of the western 
towers can be ascertained from the foundations, | 
and their height when further progress was) 
arrested may be supposed to be shown by the! 
height of the existing work. There is weight | 
in the suggestion of the Rev. H. Fowler, that the | 
western towers would almost certainly have been 
named in the records if they had ever been 
complete enough to form part of the floor 
of the building. In truth, the existence of 
Norman towers,— now a mere conversational 
commonplace,—should rest on a more solid 
foundation than the tile and flint work found 
under the ground level, which might be of any 
century. 

Trumpyngtone’s Work in the Nave.—Messrs. 
Buckler, in their admirable book, ‘The Archi- 
tecture of the Abbey Church of St. Alban,” 
1848, make a special point of the method of 
the change from the Norman to the Early English 
work. They say “the Norman walls were not | 
wholly demolished, but the massive tilework | 
was reduced in sufficient proportion to allow it | 
to be cased with ashlar.” It is also added that 
the transformation commenced st the top con. 
tinuing downwards. A comparison of the Nor. 
man and Early English bays will show what 
miracles of cutting away in the triforium and 
clearstory parsages would have been necessary ; 
and farther consideration shows that the ground. 
story piers, 19 ft. 4 in. high, would have been 
redaced from about 10 ft. square to octagons of 
2 ft. 9 in. across. [The total dimension across 
the pier ie 6 ft. 3 inches. The shafts project 
from the face of the octagon 12}in. The width 
of the octagon is thus 4 ft. 3} in. Supposing 
the stones are 9 in. on bed—less than the average 
which I find—2 ft. 9} in. is the greatest width 
of the octagon tile core.| The supposition that 
such transformation began at the top and con- 
tinned downwards might devive support from 
the eastern bay of the clearstory, and from the 
strange form of the east pier of the ground. 
story, but the mouldings are actually later in 
date, stage by stage, from the ground.story up. 
wards. In my opinion, the whole casing theory 
is a work of high imagination, without any,— 
even the slightest,—support from actual facte. 
Trampyngtone intended to vault the nave, and 
we still see marble vaulting shafts in the 
spandrels of the ground-story arches, and the 
abacus at the triforium level cut away to allow 
the shafts to pass. The clearstory piers 
on the north side of the nave have gink. 
ings designed to give shadow behind the 
intended shafts. When the rebuilding had 
proceeded on the north side as high as 
the springing line of the triforiam archee, 
Trumpyngtone determined to forego the vault- 
ing, and substituted a wooden roof. The two 
easternmost of the five Early English bays, on 
the soath side of the nave, were erected some 
little time after the three adjoining bays and 
the four bays opposite on the north side. This 
is evident from the marked change in the monld. 
ings. There is also no preparation on these two 
bays for vaulting the nave, 

Decorated Work in the Nave.—After the fall i 
1323 of the Norman bays on the south of the 





beard being identical with that of the beads in 
the nave. Also the same peculiar ball-flower 


loceurs in both the nave and the lady-chapel. 


The carving in the nave is, indeed, much bolder, 
and worked with a firmer and more decided hand 
than that in the lady-chapel. This fact, and many 
other features, would lead one to conclude that 
the five Decorated bays in the nave are rather 
later than the lady-chapel, although designed 
by the same architect. At Eversdone’s death, 
which occurred at the end of the year 1826, the 
rebuilding had probably reached as high as the 
floor of the clearstory-passage, and all above this 
level was continued by the succeeding abbot, as 
indicated by a change in the character of the 
mouldings, which are more shallow and flattened 
in their outline. An assertion was made some 
years ago, that “the walls at the backs of the 
Early English and Decorated arcading were in- 


troduced when the steep roofs of the aisles were 


removed.” This assertion has been frequently 
copied ; but the triforium arcades were never, 
as generally stated, entirelyopen. 1.The stones 
of the arches over the triforiam bond with the 
walling at the back of the passage. 2. The 
masonry joints of the asserted filling-in are con- 
tinuous with the piers. 3. The mortars used in 
the external walling, and in the arcade, have the 
same component parts. 4, There never was any 
relieving arch or double arcade to support the 
clearstory wall ubove (as at Westminster Abbey), 
which would have been essential had the walls 
been pierced. 5. The corbels on the south side 
of the nave, which carried the timbers of the 
roof over the aisle, are arranged irrespectively 
of the piers, and some occur in the walling said 
to be the filling-in of the arches. 6. It is evident 
the small doorways (still existing) which led 
from the passages into the roofs over the aisles, 
and also the corbels, are of the same date as the 
rest of the arcading. 

The Choir and Nave Roofs.—The roof which 
covers the epace between the rood-screen and 
the tower is formed of twelve principals, having 
tie-beams and centre-poste. The scantlings of 
the tie-beams average 15 in. by 12 in., with a 
clear bearing of 40 ft. The beams, which pro. 
ject 3 in. below the ceiling boards, are chamfered 
on the lower edge, and by means of these and of 
painted decoration, the whole surface is divided 
into panels. The whole of the nave ceiling was 
treated in the same manner, but at some com- 
paratively recent date it seems to have been 
necessary to repair it. To save mortising and 
tenoning the new ceiling joists, boards were 
simply nailed to the underside of the original 
beams. A flat unbroken surface was thus given 
instead of a surface broken by projecting beams, 
as in the choir. There is much difficulty in 
deciding whether the roof timbers are of oak or 
chestnut. Some are clearly of oak, but I am 
inclined to think the greater part is chestnut ; 
and the opinion is favoured by the fact that the 
forests of Hertfordshire abounded in chestnut 
trees. 

Recently - discovered Decoration on the Choir 
Ceiling.— During the summer of 1875 the choir 
was repaired, and the distemper painting touched 
up. Whilst replacing one of the panels, a work. 
man accidentally rubbed some ef the new paint, 
and beneath it indications of an earlier design 
were brought to light. One by one the panels 
were cleansed by peeling off the outer coat of 
distemper, and a painted design of much beauty 
was exposed to view. This ceiling consist of 
sixty-six panels, arranged in eleven rows of six 
panels each. The two central panels of the 


and the Virgin, in each of the other rows three 
of the panels are charged with shields supported 
by angels; the three alternating bearing 
the monogram {¢ surrounded by wreaths and 
vine-leaves. The date of the painting has been 
put at between 1368 and 1376. I am disposed 
to think it is mach later, because:—1. The 
painting is on the main beams and panels of a 





nave, Abbot Eversdone immediately commenced 


low-pitched roof. The bosses which occur at the 





the rebuilding, and it is to him that we are in- | j 


middle row contain representations of our Lord | i 


a few 
alterations by Trampyngtone (1214-1235), seems 
to have remained entire until 1257, when it was 
found to pull down the whole of the 
eastern part of the church. At the rebuilding, 
which was immediately commenced, about 60 ft. 
of the north and south walle were left 

in order to form buttresses to the great tower. 
All the work eastward has been removed. 
square east end of the new design was built 
upon the connecting wall which crossed the 
Norman church at the springing of the apse. 
setting out the plan of the new design the two 
first bays occupied the space between the tower 
and the second Norman battress to the eastward. 
Safficient space was not left between this 
and the east end for four bays of the 
width (to make six in all); three bays 
whit wider than those to the west 
therefore erected (to make five in all). 
the three eastern bays seven arches 
the triforiam arcade in each bay, in lieu of 
as in the twonarrower bays. The vaulting 
over the new bays continue down withi 
spandrels of the ground-story arches, but 
vaulting shafts over the bays containing blank 
arclies, stop at the triforiam string. These bays 
of jhe sanctuary were erected just at the 

of the style from the Early English to 
Devorated. The latter style was not sufficiently 
far advanced to bring about an alteration in the 
outline of the clearstory windows. 

The Eastern Chapels.— the excavations 
in 1872, a cylindrical hole sunk in a block ‘of 
stone was discovered in the south aisle of the 
ante-chapel ; in this hole was found the lid of a 
small wooden “box of Oriental 

which probably contained the heart of the builder 
or special benefactor of this chapel. The manu. 
script in the British Museum states that, 
although the body of Roger de Nortone reposed 
elsewhere, yet his heart was buried before the 
altar of St. Mary of the Four Tapers, in the south 
aisle of the ante-chapel. This documentary 
evidence confirms what the architectural details 
and mouldings would have led us to 
namely: that the southern portion of 
chapel was erected during the Abbacy 
de Nortone (1260-1290). Some i 
ante.chapel are characteristi 
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later, notably the mouldings 
window in the north aisle. These, 
were a continuation by the succeeding Ab! 
John de Berkhamstede (1201-1301). Iam 
posed to think that when the works eastward 
the sanctuary were commenced, the foundations 
of the whole of the eastern chapels were inserted 
at one time. The courses of the masonry and 
the similarly moulded strings are continuous the 
whole way round the chapels. The sanctuary 
and the ante-chapel made rapid progress 
completion, but at the time of the accession of 
Hugh de Eversdone, in 1308,—a period of fifty 
years from the insersion of the foundations,— 
the lady-chapel walls had only reached 
of the underside of the window-sills, a 
10 ft. above the ground. 
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Gesta Abbatum, where Hugh de Eversdone is 
described as “ brought to a praiseworthy 
completion the chapel of the Sacred Virgio in 
the eastern part of the church, which been 
began many years before.” LEversdone is also 
mentioned as having roofed the nave of the 


pains 

that the vaulting of 
never carried above 
de Everadone, abandonig 
of the central nave and 
removed four of the 
i and covered 





springers, 
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panelled ceiling, and thus entirely altered the 
design of his predecessor. We dalle from the 
records that Hagh had much difficulty in ob- 


for walling a 
Gis, arobes at the eastern ond of the Saints 
hapel when the publi passage through the 
church was formed. When these arches were 
opened out in the spring of 1872, about 2,000 
fragments of Purbeck marble were discovered. 


some portions of the shrine of St. Etheldreda at 
Ely, St. Werburg at Chester, and of the patron 
saint in St. David’s Cathedral. The pedestal is 
of Purbeck marble, with the exception of the 
vaulting to the niches, which is of clunch stone, 
and painted. The general dimensions are about 
8 ft. 6 in. long, by 3 ft. 2 in. wide, and 8 ft. 4 in. 
high from the top of the steps to the cresting. 
Mr. Ridgway Lloyd, in his pamphlet (‘“ The 
Shrines of St. Alban, &c.”’), attributes it to the 
time of Abbot John de Marynes, chiefly on the 
authority of a reading in the “ Gesta Abbatam.” 
*“ Abbat John de Marinis cansed the tomb and 
feretram of St. Alban to be moved, whilst deco. 
rating it nobly, and expending on it more than 
160 marks.” De Marynes died in February, 
1308. If by the end of 1807 the whole was 
completed, we may safely infer the pedestal must 
have been completed before this time. The 
mouldings, the carvings, &c., do not, however, 
contain a single detail that would identify this 
work with so early a date. 1. The carving is 
later and more naturalesque than that in the 
lady-chapel (circa 1320). 2. Some tracery on 
the sides of the niches has the same peculiarity 
as the tracery of two windows in the north wall 
te Mage a — a still later form. 3. 

he earliest specimen of good flowing tracery is 
in the restored ion of the choir of El 


Cathedral, by Alan de Walsingham, commenced | poured 


in 1322, but this is not reticulated work ; whereas 
that in the shrine ie thoroughly so. 4. I fail to 
find elsewhere rosettes of so early a date as 
1307 identical with those on the shrine. 5. The 
finials have the same descriptions of crumpled 
foliage as those of the east window in the lady- 
chapel, but of a later character. We all so well 
remember the incident of the Lincoln Chapter- 
house, related by Mr. Sharpe, aleo that of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. These and others of a 
similar nature must tend to confirm our convic- 


tion that the stones speak more trathfully, and| surface. This, being exposed to the weather, 


must be trusted i ‘erence i has broken away the neck moulding, bat at 
* aay op ag gga St, Alban’s they are perfect to this day. In the 


hether | construction of the fourteenth.century bays on 
fatontionally or through carcleseaces, to credit a| the soath side of the nave oyster.shells are used 
favourite man with work he never did. Mr.| withthe mortar. In many cases thereis a com. 


record. Unfortunately it seems to have been 
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;| of the Winchester transepts take off 25 ft. from 


that| arches. The mortar is very hard, and contains 
i ime. of the lady-c windows 
this stracture might be the monumental tomb much lime. In two pans banat bcp an 
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‘result of no little painstaking of my own and 
Mr. Colson’s, a fellow of the Institate, and sur. 
veyor to the Dean and Chapter of Winchester, 
who took dimensions specially for these com. 
parisons. It is somewhat difficult to measure 
the total length of St. Alban’s, and the dimen. 


. | sions taken =o north and south walls vary. 


The whole my long dimensions have been 
taken on the axis of the building with an 
accurate steel tape, in 100 ft. lengths :— 


SS 


availed itself of this tradition. I will give the | clunch stone, and not let into either capitals or 


bases, but dowelled with slate into both. When 
fixed, the joints were so tight that the thin blade 
of a knife could not be inserted, yet within afew 
months the stone had shrunk } in. in circular 
shafte 3 ft. 3 in, long and 3} in, diameter. In 
the old work the shafts of like dimensions a 


clunch) has shrank since the time it was fixed. 
Some laid at y, in. thick are now J, in. These 








west porch... 


WIncuustse ...| From plinth of buttress of east wall of lady-chapel to plinth of west porch | 557 9 
Sr. ALBAY’S...... From plinth of buttress of east wall of lady-chapel 


ft. im. | ft, in, 


to face of buttress of 
<ibail 550 13 





. ’s (with xts unfinished 
St, Alban’s is 34 ft. 44 in. longer 





The extreme length of Winchester Cathedral exceeds that of St. Alban’s by | ........ la” 
— the extreme length of Winchester Cathedral exceeds that of 
Sr, ALBAN’S...... From western face of main west wall to western face of tower .............c.0. 284 5 
Wincuzsree ...| From western face of main west wall to western face of tower ................. 275 7 


The extreme length of St. Alban’s nave (as seen on the outside) exceeds 
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rehes) by 7 ft. 72in., yet the nave of 
that of Winchester.” 

















mt excess of length of St. Alban’s, as seen 
ake outside, beyond Winchester. The aisles 


the length of the nave aisles, There are no 
aisles to the transepts of St. Alban’s. The repe- 
tition of the strong unbroken lines of precisely 
similar length at different levels in the nave and 
aisles at St. Alban’s drives home to the imagi- 
nation, in a way quite unique, the impression of 


General Notes. — Contrary to the general 
custom, we find at St. Alban’s the architecture 
on the north side richer than that on the south :— 
(1). There is evidence of an intention to em- 
bellish this portion of the Norman design in the 
nave ;—part of the impost of the triforiam 
arches being carved on the north side, while 
on the south there are simply plain stones 
or tiles. (2.) The Transitional arches of the 
interlacing arcade in the slype are decorated 
with a beautiful pattern on the north side; but 
this has not been carried out on the southern 
arches. (3.) The north-western porch is much 
more elaborate than the south-western. (4.) In 
‘the nave bays of Trampyngtone, the north side 
is richer in detail than the south. It has been 
suggested that the north side, illumined by the 
southern suns, would justify additional enrich. 
ment. I think, however, at least in Trumpyng- 
tone’s case, it was not from local tradition or 
process of reasoning that this came about, but 
simply want of money ;—which may thus reduce 
these odd differences to the rank of mere 
accidents. Many examples were exposed, during 
the restoration, of lead dowels in the joints of 
detached shafts. For instance, one of the shafts 
in the sanctuary, only 4} in. in diameter, has 
three dowels in each joint. Sinkings were cut 
in the upper and lower surfaces of the joints. 
Holes about } in. in diameter were drilled through 
the upper stones in each case, and melted lead 
in, which, when set, formed the dowel. 
The shafts were often sunk into both capitals 
and bases. In some instances, however, the 
shafts were not let into the capitals, but the 
same system of dowelling was employed. This 
system of St. Alban’s is more ingenious than 
that at Westminster Abbey, for at St. Alban’s 
the dowels only are lead, bat at Westminster a 
space was left between the capital and the shaft, 
and by means of one hole (drilled immediately 
above the necking) lead was poured in, which, 
when set, formed a collar or bed over the whole 





bed of shells at the springing of the main 


the north side the upper 
th 
3 
spandrels has broken through in pre- 


same places, owing to the settlement 
bog In the restoration the new 


i 


. The average size of tracery 


racery, worked in one stone of 3 ft. 9 in. only a “builder.” As to the ‘ 
brie’ “This tracery is only 2 in. on face| Alban’s Abbey which Mr. Neale had just read, 
in, deep. In every instance the tracery | it wasin a general way pretty 


The nave of St. Alban’s is not only the longest | joints, however, do not affect the solidity of the 
found |in the kingdom, bat the longest in the world. | construction. 
This 8 ft. 10} in. does not fully represent the|is in wonderfully good preservation, but 


. Tbe clunch used in the interior 


wherever exposed to the weather it has decayed. 
The abaci to the capitals of the ground.-story 
piers of the Karly English work are in a stone 
much harder than the clunch. The architects 
evidently distrusted the bearing power of the 
clunch, as in the abaci of the main arches, 
annalete, strings, &c., at different dates the hard 
stone was used. I have com this hard 
stone, and found it identical with that at Ely, 
Peterborough, and Bedford, known to be from 
the Barnack quarries, The Norman stonework 
is axed; that of the Transition, chiselled; the 
Early English, bolster-tooled; the Decorated 
(including the bays on south of nave and the 
lady-chapel) ashlar is claw-tooled, the mouldings 
scraped ; the Pérpendicular, finely scraped. 

Periods of Architectwre.—The building may be 
considered as a huge architectural museum, 
containing work of almost all dates from the 
beginning of permanent building in England to 
the suppression of the monastery in the sixteenth 
centary :—Roman, in part of its materials, 
Saxon, in the turned stone balusters; Norman, 
in the eastern part of the nave, the transepts, 
and the central tower ; Transitional, in the slype ; 
Early Early English, in the western porches; 
Middle Early English in the western par: 
of the nave, the choir windows, &c.; Late Early 
English, in the sanctuary ; Early Decorated, in 
the upper parts of the sanctuary, and the sanc. 
tuary aisle windows; Middle Decorated, in the 
ante-chapel ; Late Decorated, in the lady-chapel, 
the bays on the south side of the nave, and the 
shrine; Perpendicular, in the screens, north and 
south windows of transepts, great west window, 
watching-loft, &0.; Tador and subsequent styles, 
in the tombs, brasses, stalls, pulpit, &. 


In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Ridgway Lloyd said he had a few words 
to say in reference to Mr. Neale’s statement 
that the Decorated bays on the south side of the 
nave were mainly the work of Eversdone. With- 
out presuming to offer an opinion on an archi- 
tectural question, he (Mr. Lloyd) would deal 
with the documentary records on the subject. 
With regard then, to the constraction of the 
five Decorated bays, following the catastrophe 
of the 10th of October, 1323, it was ascribed by 
Mr. Neale to Abbot Eversdone, but documentary 
evidence showed that the reconstruction of the 
chief portion of the south side of the church 
was due to Abbot Michael Mentmore (1335- 
1349). This statement was contained in the 
“ Gesta Abbatum,” and was confirmed bya MS. in 
the British Museum. There was also a statement 
in the “Gesta Abbatam” that theshrine referred to 
was the work of John de Marynes. The general 
reliability of the records had beeu confirmed 
daring the progress of the recent works. 

Sir Edmund Beckett said he woald say nothing 
upon the antiquarian questions involved, for he 
to be an antiquary: he was 
history of the St, 


much what had 
been published before. Generally speaking, all 
who had had the honour of being acquainted with 
Sir Gilbert Scott for some time t be said to 


jointed at the points of failare | have known all that was contained in the paper. 


Alchough Winchester Cathedral was slightly 


t 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. In the ante- longer than St. Alban’s, the tower of the latter 
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was far superior; indeed, the tower at Win. 
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chester was rather a failure, being etumpy and 
squat in appearance. The tower of St. Alban’s 
was one of the finest Norman towers we 
poasessed,—not the finest, which was perhaps 
that at Tewkesbury. People were continually 
regretting that the roof of the nave of St. Alban's 
was not of the old pitch; but it should be re- 
membered that if the old pitch of the roof were 
to be restored, the tower would lose its distinc. 
tive appearance of loftiness; in other words, 
the tower would be dwarfed by the high- 
pitched roof. If ever a roof of high-pitch 
were put over the nave, however, its tendency to 
dwarf the tower might be diminished by adding 
in some way to the height of the tower. It 
would seem that there was at one time some- 
thing in the natuve of an elevated building either 
in the middle of the tower or at the four corners. 
A high-pitched roof would be 25 ft. higher than 
the present roof. He thought that if the turrets 
which seemed to have existed at one time near 
the west end of the building were restored they 
would greatly relieve the long and bare outline 
of the roof. Where the blank wall existed 
towards the west end the abbot’s house formerly 
stood, the length of the nave being so great 
that the cloisters only occupied about half the 
length. As one of the restoration committee he 
did not agree with those who would, from mere 
antiquarian reasons, retain that wall without 
piercing windows init. He hoped that funds 
would soon come in to enable the more impera. 
tive works of reparation to be completed, after 
which they might hope to restore the turrets and 
the west end, as well as to do something with the 
great blank wall referred to. 

The Rev. W. J. Lawrence, of St. Alban’s, 
expressed regret that in the present age, when 
so much was spent on mere Juxary, it should be 
difficult to get together funds ia order two carry 
out the mere constructive reparation of the 
fabric. 

Mr. 8. Flint Clarkson said Mr. Neale's 
careful paper had dealt at first hand with much 
discussible matter. The existence of an apse in 
the Norman church was, of course, probable, 
the prototypes of the design being known. 
Still the ouly, and not very solid, foundation 
for that superstructure appeared to be the 
word “ Concamerationem,” in the “ Gesta Abba. 
tum,”—a word that might, to all seeming, stand 
equally well for a barrel.vault. Some service 
would be dove if instances, in writings of the 
middle of the thirteenth century, could be 
pointed out, where that word was clearly used 
for the semi-dome of an apse. Mr. Neale’s 
courage in disposing of what he had called “the 
casing theory” might encourage a rash person 
to hint a doubt as to the sufficiency of the 
grounds for believing that the Norman church 
extended so farto the westward as the present 
west end. There was a strong bias that way, 
which might be confirmed by discoveries; bat 
on the first blash foundation walls of flint, with 
courses of tiles in them, would not appear to 
be below nor beyond the science of the builders 
of the thirteenth century. Much might be 
added to what had been said as to the dominant 
influence of the Norman stracture over the 
works, which in each succeeding age modified its 
origival forms. The central tower, for instance, 
had preserved the transepts uvaltered in the 
main. It forced the sanctuary and the sanctuary 
aisles for at least 50 ft.,—practicaliy for their 
whole length,—to take their present very special 
shape, in the thirteenth century. Probably to the 
central tower (or, in other words, to the fact that 
the Norman building was a splendidly propor- 
tioned cruciform chursb) was due the eommence- 
ment at the west, when, after a century of 
pause, the great building abbots began to 
tamper in earnest with the original design. Bat 
it was difficult to go the whole length Mr. Neale 
would wish, and to attribute, for instance, the 
level of the floors in the ante-chapel and the 
Jady-chapel to the carrying forward of the 
Norman levels in the sanctuary aisles. Most 

probably the eastern arm took, in every part, an 
additioual elevation, bearing relation to that so 
obvious in the nave of the sanctuary. Saxon 
balusters (so-called), like those in the transept, 
could not easily be claimed (as by Mr. Neale) 
for the sanctuary triforium also. There were 
six of them on the east side of the south transept, 
and only two in the north transept, when six at 
least might have been used there, as in the 
south, Jolin de Cella’s floor - Jevel, in the 
western portion of the nave, had been spoken 
about in the paper, with that originality,—that 
Spirit of personal inquiry and of thinking for 
himself,—which Mr. Neale had shown through. 


lout. His (Mr. Clarkeon’s) own idea was that De 
Cella had no very definite purpose in making the 
change of floor-level. Bat as plausible con- 
jeotures could be put forward, it would evideatly 
be unwise to insist strongly on so elementary & 
proposition. In addition to Mr. Neale’s sugges. 
tion of a wish to increase the amount of internal 
rise eastwards, there might be meationed the de. 
sire todecrease the external acclivity, in the space 
westward of the doors. Excavations just now ip 
hand might possibly verify the attribution to 
De Cella of a desire to reach a more solid sub. 
stratum than that which had probably coutri- 
buted to the ruin of his first efforts on the spot. 
Failure from defective foundations seems to 
have been by no means rare in the building. 
The extent to which De Cella intended to carry 
the lower level eastwards had apparently been 
left by Mr. Neale in what might prove to be 
an ultimate condition of uncertainty. This was 
a point of much iaterest just now, when the re- 
storation of this lower floor-level was to be 
made,—as part of a radical change ic the porches 
and western front at large, from the ungainly 
figure maintained since the sixteenth centary. 
The floor of the western bay of the nave being 
lowered, the same lowered floor-level,—though 
never before in actual uee in the bailding,— 
would hereafter be an appropriate part of what 
might be expected to be in the hands of the 
architect who had the work in charge, one of 
the finest of modern ecclesiastical works. One 
portion of Abbot Trampyngtone’s work,—away 
from the west end,—in the south transept, fur- 
nished evidence of an itching to meddle more 
and more with the eastern parts of the church. 
It might also furnish an admirable test-case for 
any people anxious to contend about principles 
of restoration. The chapels east of the transept 
were dark ; this transept was much underlighted, 
even according to the notions of an earlier 
time, if we were to judge by the amount of 
original lighting in the north transept. In the 
Norman design of the south transept the abut- 
ting buildiogs were allowed to prejadice, to what 
Trumpyngtone considered a painfal extent, the 
lighting of that great area. He, therefore, 
formed the two strange windows in the west 
wall of the transept. They were probably 
blocked up again, when the paseage over the 
cloister-roof was formed,—before. the immense 
south window was inserted, and began to pour 
in—however modified by coloured glass—enor- 
mous floods of light. By odd accident, Trum- 
py ngtone’s two windows had been re-opened at the 
present time, when the clear glass of the great 
end windows of the traneepts admitted an extent 
of raw light that woald be greatly in excess even 
if entirely unaided. 

Sir Gilbert Scott moved, and Mr. Street 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Neale for his 
paper, and both gentlemen highly eulogised the 
industry and ability which Mr. Neale haddisplayed 
in delineating the building, Mr. Street commend. 
ing Mr. Neale’sassiduity and method of work to 
other architectaral students, especially to those 
who laboured uuder the delusion that a knowledge 
of their profession could be learnt from books, 

The vote of thavks having been carried, 

Mr. Neale briefly replied, and in doing ao chal. 
lenged Sir Edmund Beckett to make good his 
assertion that the subject-matter of the paper 
was to be found elsewhere. Mr. Neale has since 
sent us the following note:—“ I feel compelled to 
make good omissions in my reply, caused by my 
anxiety to be as brief as possible. To reply 
fully to all the points raised by Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Clarkeon, it would have been necessary that 
I should have re-opened the question at con- 
siderable length. I oaght not, however, to have 
omitted to thank them both, not only for calling 
atiention to important points at the meeting, 
of which I have much to say hereafter, but also 
for help at other times. I may confess that to Mr. 
Clarkson’s uasparing criticism, always and for 
a long time at my service, is due someof the spirit 
of radical inquiry and of original research which 
[ had hoped, and still hope,—notwithstanding 
Sir E. Beckett’s sweeping imputation of mere 
copyism,—all who know the abbey thoroughly 
will find in almost every line of my paper.” 








The Local Government of London.—The 
Queen’s Printers (Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
have jast published copies of a Bill to create a 
municipality for Loudon, to be introdaced next 
Session ; also another Biil, to be introduced into 
tbe House of Lords by Lord Camperdown, 
providing for the direct election of the Metropo- 
litan Board by the ratepayers. 





GRANITE MONOLITHS, 


i 


even of the Titans and Giants in 
against the gods. 

Is augors well for 
facility of furnishing “‘ Needles,” whi 
a want of the age, bat for its promise 
perfection in such architecture as the age does 
want. It wants large stones for all kinds of 
memorial pillars, and for monuments 4 
it being in the nature of such structures and of 
pedestals to colossal statues and equestrian 
statues to demand as stones as can be 
procared; and to receive an additional grace 
from them, and increased expression of dara- 
bility. It needs also for columns of porticoes 
and colonnades larger stones than have hitherto 
in modern times been used, for want of which, in 
great works, the columns look too often like 
piled-up cheeses, and almost as unstable. It is 
most consonant to the nature of all such detached 
supporting features of architecture, external or 
internal, as well as attached columns and 
pilasters, architraves, friezes, cornices, pedi- 
mente, window and door cases, to be in as long 
stones as possible. In large columnar edifices 
large stones are essential often to trath of con- 
stractive principle. For want of stones 15 ft. or 
16 ft. long, io the Custom House or Revenue 
Building, Liverpool (where are three octostyle 
portiooes of colamns, 5 ft. 2in. diam., and inter- 
columniations of two diameters), the architrave 
had to become a straight arch. - 
But largeness of stone, with fewness of joints, 
is an element of perfection in trabeaved or 
beamed constructions througbout,—in walls as 
well as columns and dressings,—an element that 
sublimates and expresses power. It is in the 
natare of things that it should be such; and 
increased facilities for obtaining large stones 
are tantamount to an invention or discovery in 
building material, While otherwise pleasing, 
largeness of stones has the practical virtue ot 
rendering walis lees dependent on cement, more 
united, and less liable to unequal settlements. 
It would favour at any time the pleasing echeme 
of preparing the materials of an edifice at 6 
distance, 80 ag to avoid noise and bustle on the 
spot, as in the case of the building of Solomon's 
temple. : 
The chief objection to bricks in important 
structares is not their artificiality nor their 
colour, which may be made equal to that of any 
stone. It is their smaliness and consequent 
meanness, ‘and the cut-up look they give by 
nearness of joints; in saying which I mean no 
disparagement to that invaluable manufactare, 
nor to the practice of rustication or the empha. 
sising of the joints as a meansof maral relief or 
texture. I would only suggest that the stones 
and distance of joints should bear some propor- 
tion to the scale of the building in which they 
appear, and that in horizontal rustication loog 
stones would always be agreeable to the eye, a8 
would long and thick ones in basements and 


sty lobates. : : 

Even the Gothic style, which in drawing more 
on etatical science is more independent of magni- 
tude of material than the Classic, would not be 
adverse to large stones, which might be used for 
finials and pinnacles of all kinds, for the last 
crowning portion of spires, and for detact 
piers of nave arches, as they might for the piers 
of bridges in the water. What facility do 
colossal stones present for the constraction of 
lighthouses ! : 

The most sublime of builders, the ancient 
Egyptians, showed their predilection for large 
stones in other works than obelisks. The Great 
Pyramid seems composed of masses of rock, and 
still more enormovs blocks are found roofing the 
chambers within. Herodotus speaks of » sbrine 
in the Temple of Latona, at Butos, formed of oe 
stone, having equal sides, each 40 cubite long ; 
and of an edifice at Sais, brought from Blepban- 
cine, hewn out of a block 21 cabits by 14 cabits, 
and 8 cubits deep; and Denon, the french o 
veller in Egypt, has given representations in 
several small monolithic temples. But ia 

iargest monolith in the world, perhaps, is : 
Temple of Kylas, an isolated excavation ® 
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Ellora, in India, every part of whiob, 
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and interior, which comprises several stories, is 
richly and elaborately carved. It differs from 
all or most other monoliths in being still attached 
to the living rock. 

The subject suggeste to us that perhaps the 
age of Colossi is not yet passed, and that the 
wonders of the ancient world in soulpture of 
Brobdingnagian proportions are still to be ema- 
lated in another and better spirit. Colossal 
figures are sublime objects; and no modern 
nation need feel ashamed of a walk of art in 
which the Greeks in their best days, and in the 
person of their most celebrated artist Phidias, 
have trod before them. It seems to have revived 
already in the statue of Bavaria, at Manich, 
54 ft. high. That statue is of bronze; butstone 
and marble, if not so durable, or so warm and 
rich-looking, as bronze, are, I fancy, more favour. 
able to the ideal in sculpture,—more suited to, 
or a less departure from, the complexion of the 
Caucasian, or highest variety of mankind, than 
the dark metal. Bat a walk Jess trodden by the 
ancients remains to us, that of animal sculpture : 
representations of lions, horses, eagles, and the 
combination of the equine and human forms in 
the equestrian statue. The lion, one of the sub- 
limest objects of the world, seems a peculiarly 
fit subject for colossal representation. 

Be all this as it may, proprietors of granite and 
marble, limestone and freestone quarries, may 
imagine the Genius of Architecture looking down 
in approbation on their endeavours to supply the 
largest blocks possible at reasonable rate; and if 
@ price-list could be framed and published show- 
ing the ratio of increase in price with increase 
of size, it would enable architects to include in 
their designs largeness of stones as a means of 
| igual and power, where desirable to 

80. 

As I have already intimated, though Cleo- 
patra’s Needle is welcome to us as an antiquity, 
we do not want new needles. I say this with 
all due deference to the gentlemen of the London 
Committee for erecting a memorial to the late 
Prince Consort, who doubtless had peculiar and 
sufficient reason, in such an exceptional case, 
to desire the obelisk form. There is more 
sense in the obelisk as a monumental pillar 
than in the columu. It has its types in nature, 
acd every blade of grass would keep it in 
countenance. But the obelisk is not beautiful 
per se, and it has no relation to our architectural 
forms, And if the monolithic needle is not 
wanted, much less, if possible, is the builded 
one, of which we have already too many exam- 
ples; and it is to be hoped that Cleopatra’s 
Needle, when set up in London, will not propa- 
gate its species, and stud the land of its exile 
with young needles, which we could not very 
reverently call “‘ Victoria Needles.” An Ezyp- 
tian obelisk, formed of one piece of rose-coloured 
granite, covered with hieroglyphics, and with the 
lustre of thirty-five centuries of bistory,—with 
Pharaonic and patriarchal associations, is a very 
interesting object. Bat an obelisk built up of 
small stones, with only rude joints for hiero- 
glyphics, and without any robe of mystery, is a 
very different thing, even should it be built on 
the back of an elephant, or on four balls, as at 
Dablin; or even should it be varied in ita hori- 
zontal section to hexagon or to octagon, like one 
before the Cathedral of Catania, in Sicily. 
Without the light of other days upon it, no 
amount of surface decoration can render an 
obelisk a very delightfu) object in England. 

SamugL Hueeins. 


P.S.—The above was written while ignorant, 
from having seen neither Dr. Schliemann’s 
“ Mycens,” nor your or any other review of it, 
of the countenance given to my plea for larger 
stones than have been generally employed in 
modern architecture, by the association o 
megalithic constraction with the names of 
Agamemnon and other kings and heroes of the 
Trojan expedition. 
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FURTHER NOTES FROM BIRMINGHAM. 


Tax Birmingham School Board, at their 
meeting on the 6th inst., accepted the tender of 








oe seca proceeding by a stall ection 
rateps, 


their representatives on the Board, and the 

money will, on the whole, be cheerfully paid. 
An estate at Rabery-hillbas been purchased by 

the Birmingham Town Council, containing about 


lunatic asy!um. Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain 
have been appointed architects without com. 
petition, a proceeding which called forth some ex- 
pressions of disapproval at the Council meeting on 
the 7th inst. The outline plans are now awaiting 
the approval of the Lunacy Commissioners. At 
the same meeting it was also agreed to purchase 
2,396 yards of land in Icknield-street West, 
on which new public baths are to be erected, and 
@ sum of 5201. was voted for new boilers and 
piping for the Kent-street baths. It was also 
agreed that a sum not exceeding 10,0001. should 
be spent in laying out, planting, fencing, and 
erecting a lodge, refreshment-room, and other 
buildings in Small Heath Park, a recent gift to 
the town from Miss Ryland, to whose liberality 
the town is now indebted for two parks, 

A new recreation-ground of 44 acres area, 
and of the value of 12,0001., was formally pre- 
sented to the town on the ist inst., by Mr. W. 
Middlemore, a gentleman well known as a philan- 
thropist in connexion with his emigration homes 
for poor children. The ground is situated on the 
edge of the borough adjoining Aston, and is well 
laid out with trees and flower-beds; the walks 
are covered with asphalte. The garden will 
doubtless prove a great blessing to the poor 
inhabitants of the district. 

The tenderof Mesers. C. Jones & Sons, builders, 
of Belmont-row, has been accepted for the ex- 
tension of the Free Public Library, Museum, 
and Midland Institate. 

By a recent Act of Parliament, the Bir- 
mingham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage 
Board was constituted, and the first meeting 
of the Board was held in the Council-chamber, 
Moor-street, Birmingham, on the 6th inst., 
when Alderman Avery was elected chairman, 
Mr. William Harris was appointed secretary, at 
@ salary of 2001. a year; Mr. W. R. Haghes, 
treasurer, at a salary of 501. a year; and Mr. 
E. J. Hayes solicitor to the Board, at a salary 
of 2001. a year. As Mr. Hayes is already the 
town clerk of Birmingham, that appointment 
will have to be approved by the Town Council, 
and some difficulties may arise. Mr. Tile, the 
borough surveyor, has been appointed surveyor 
to the Board, pro tem., pending the appoint. 
ment of apermanent surveyor. The Board will, 
under their authority, take over the wholeof the 
works, sewage farms, &c., in the district, with 
their staff and plant, as going concerns, and con. 
struct intercepting sewers, whereby the whole 
of the drainage of the watershed will be carried 
to a common outfall. It is hoped and believed 
that this arrangement will be superior to the 
present arrangements, and that no town or 
village will, as now, be a nuisance to its neigh. 
bour. The works esta’ lished by Scott’s Sewage 
Company for carrying on the manufacture of 
cement, &c., on the sewage farm at Aston, have 
been given up to the Sewage Committee. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction is expressed by 
the gaafitters of Birmingham at the practice of 
the Gas Committee, who have, since the works 
were taken over from the old companies, not 
only supplied gas, but pipes and fittings as 
well. Having a large trade, and the capital of 
the borongh to boot, they are able to compete 
successfully in most jobs against private traders, 
and naturally with the result above named. 

The Health Committee have recently deter. 
mined to adopt a new cover to the closet-pans 
now in very general use throughout the borough, 
by which, it is said, they become almost her- 
metically sealed, and to send them in that con- 
dition direct to the farms on which their contents 


f| are to be utilised. For this purpose they have 


recently determined to construct two basins on 
the canal, one at Aston, and another in Ander. 
ton-road. The contract for these has been let 
to Messrs. Davies Brothers, builders, of Watery- 
lane, and the works are now in progress. 

The death-rate of the borough for the third 
quarter of the year is 22°25 per thousand. 

The Birmingham Board of Guardians some 
time ago appointed a deputation to visit and 
inspect separate schools in order to gain informa- 


.| tion in erecting the proposed new workhouse 


schools for Birmingham. They now report that 


for | they visited the Reading and Wokingham Dis- 


trict Schools, Stockwell Orphanage, the Chil. 
dren’s Home, Victoria Park, and the Home for 
Little Boys at Farningham, Kent. The latter 
home consists of thirteen cottages, a small in. 





firmary, workshops, store - room, school and 


152 acres, on which they propose to build a new | and 





chapel, with a soparate house for the head. 
master (who is also the manager) and the under 
masters, Each house is under the superintead- 
ence of a man and his wife, who are called father 
mother, who appear to act as euch, and 
to have the affection of the children. The 
“father” is also the indostrial trainer. The 
boys over ten years of age work at various 
trades, and the younger ones are taught 
to knit and sew. The deputation recom. 
mend that the new schools be built and con- 
ducted upon the model of the Farningham 
Home, with some modifications. They also report 
that they had an interview with the Poor-Law 
Board (query, Local Government Board ?), aud 
returned with a deeper conviction of the wisdom 
of the adoption here of “cottage homes” for 
the children. Ata meeting of the Board on the 
5th inst. this report was approved, and referred 
to the School Committee. 

Birmingham builders sometimes go far afield 
for their work, The Sheffield Board of Guar- 
dians have recevtly accepted the tender of Mr. 
J. Garlick, of the Saltley Works, Birmingham, 
for the erection of their new workhouse at 
Pitsmoor, at a total cost of 134,800/., and the 
works are to be commenced at the beginning of 
the new year. 

Many Birmingham builders pride themselves 
upon the quality of their brickwork, and justly, 
bat few, indeed, seem to have the same feeling 
as to their joinery. Competition, doubtless, is 
the main cause of this inferiority, but architects 
who desire it may easily remedy a state of 
things which is, in the main, disgracefal, 

Birmingham possesses two theatres. An 
application for a licence to erect another in the 
Aston-road was recently made to the magistrates 
without success. The Theatre Royal, situated in 
New-street, is fitted with very bad entrances. 
The box-entrance, from New-street, is under 
one bay of a sort of piazza, in stucco, and is 
cramped and inconvenient. The pit-entrance 
is up @ long passage, some three yards 
wide, between a beerhouse and a fruit-shop, 
and opens upon the back-yard of the beer- 
house, with ite water, necessaries, &c., through 
which all must pass to enter, to find a 
low, crooked, whitewashed passage, fitted with 
dcors and ticket-box. The gallery-entrance 
abuts upon a piece of waste ground, left by the 
formation of the new street some years ago, and 
which is a depository for old bricks and rubbish 
and nuisances generally. Inside, the gallery is 
approached by flights of slight deal stairs, 
which appear to be anything but strong enough 
to bear a crowd, and would burn very rapidly if 
fired. The débouche upon the gallery at the top, 
reminds one of cavernous recesses about the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and is almost as 
dirty and uninviting. The feeling on the part of 
the management seems to be that anything is 
good enough for the gods in the gallery and the 
devils in the pit. The Prince of Wales Theatre 
is in Broad-street, and has recently acquired a 
new frontage of lofty shops and dwelling-houses, 
with box, pit, and stage entrances therein, the 
gallery having a separate entrance in a side- 
street, and all are good and very convenient. 
Each theatre is fairly supported by the public. 
They have regular stock companies, which are 
capable of rendering fairly most of our older 
dramas, and which are frequently supplemented 
by the addition of “stars” of more or less 
brightness, whenever it pleases them to appear 
in this latitade. E. G. 








THE LATE MR. JAMES PAIN, 
ARCHITECT. 


On the 13th inst. died at his residence in 
Limerick, at the age of ninety-seven, Mr. James 
Pain, one of the oldest, if not the oldest, archi- 
tect in the United Kingdom. The deceased 
gentleman was born in London, of a well-known 
family distinguished in architectural and building 
affairs. He served in the office of the late 
John Nash, by whom he was sent to Ireland to 
superintend some important works, and even- 
tually, with his brother, Mr. George Richard Pain, 
settled in Cork and Limerick, in which counties, 
as well as in the south and west of Ireland 
generally, the firm of James & G. R. Pain enjoyed 
for many years an extensive practice. Among 
their works one oe — a sage pee 
erected for the Earl of Kingstown, a pile 
in the late Tudor style; Dromoland Castle, for 
the Earl of Inchiquin; Lough Castle, for Lord 
Gort; Elm Park, for Lord Clarina; and many 





others. Adare Manor, the residence of the Earl 
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of Danraven, was begun by them, and after. 
wards passed into the hands of the second 
Paogin, and finally into those of Mr. P. C. Hard. 
wick, They also SS an aan ne 
house, possessing a splendid Coriathian por ico, 
ana to by Lord Macaulay ia his history, the 
Cork and Limerick prisons, Thomond and Ath. 
lankard bridges over the Shannon, and several 
large churches, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, ia the cities of Cork and Limerick. Mr. 
G. R. Pain died at a comparatively early age, 
but Mr. James Pain continued to reside in 
Limerick, and to practise his profession till 
within the last few years. He enjoyed a 
deservedly high reputation for his upright and 
honourable course of conduct, both amongst his 
employers and professional brethren, and, it may 
be added was highly respected by the working 
men of the local building trades as a just and 
impartial jadge of the questions which so often 
arise between them and their employers. Mr. 
Pain was a distinguished “Mason.” His 
remains were interred in the Cathedral of 
Limerick on the 17th inst. W. 








LIMESTONE. 


Tue first of a series of six ‘* Gilchrist 
Science Lectures for the People” was delivered 
in the Brighton Dome on the 15th ult. by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S., who took for his subject 
“Limestone.” He said that when, about six 
years ago, he had the great honour of addressing 
in the Dome the largest audience to whom he 
ever spoke on a scientific subject, he placed 
before his hearers the general evidence of the 
fact, now perfectly familiar to all geologists, that 
the chalk of our cliffa—that great chalk deposit 
which, either coming to the surface or buried 
deep below, covers a very large proportion of 
the south-west of England and immense areas 
on the Continent of Europe, stretches into Asia, 
and is found in America—was al] formed really 
at the bottom of the sea, by the accumulation of 
the remains of very minute animals, belonging 
to the group they called faraminifera—shells so 
minute that hundreds of them would only weigh 
agrain. And at the present time that process 
of formation was going on in the bed of the 
Atlantic so extensively that very nearly the 
whole of that bed, between the coast of Europe 
and America, was covered with a deposit of 
white mud, called globeriqine, so termed be. 
cause composed of the shells of one particular 
kind of the foriminifera. The Challenger Expe- 
dition had confirmed this fact, and it had found 
that the formation of this globerigine was going 
on over vast areas of other oceans. But there 
was no part where it was so continnons and 
extensive as in the North Atlantic, and, there. 
fore, he would direct attention to it there as 
being most interesting tothem. Six years ago 
he presented a view to them which had 
become very familiar among geologists, namely, 
that the mud of which he spoke was really the 
continuation of that which was being formed in 
the Old Chalk period,—that the great bed of the 
Atlantic had keen nothing else than what it now 
was, since the time when the borders of it were 
raised above the waters; that the process 
which had resulted in the formation of 
our chalk cliffs had been going on during 
the whole of the Tertian period. The table 
{suspended above the platform) of the principal 
limestone formations, presenting their geological 
succession and the chief animal components of 
each, would show the position of the limestone 
beds, or rather the calcareous beds in the series. 
He made the distinction between limestone and 
calcareous beds, although “ calcareous” simply 
meant composed of lime, because there were 
many things caloareous which they did not term 
limestone. For instance, they did not call chalk 
@ limestone in ordinary usage, but it was as 
much a limestone as marble, or the great carboni- 
ferous limestone in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. The difference 
between chalk, marble, and limestone was 
merely one of, so to speak, texture; the chemical 
composition of them all was the same. if they 
took a piece of either, put it into water, and poured 
into the water a little spirit of salt, or nitric acid 
or sulphuric acid, though the others were better. 
they would have much effervescence, because 
carbonic acid was given off. All our aérated 
waters were made in this way,—by treating this 
limestone or chalk with an acid. Zino and 
carbonic acid were the component parts of all 

but their texture was different. First, they saw 
what chalk was. During the visit of the British 


| broke with a kind of crystalline fracture, and it 


Association, there was in the temporary museum 
at Brigbton—and he was not sure that it was not 
now in their present museum—a piece of the 
white globerigine mud, which they dredged up 
from the bed of the Atlantic. Nobody would 
koow the difference between it and chalk, either 
in chemical composition or in texture, or in micro. 
scopical characteristics. It was perfectly true 
chalk. It was simovly carbonate of lime, and its 
textare was derived from this,—a mere heaping 
together of separate particles, which were 
originally distinct minute shells, but were now 
decayed away. In some beds they were well 
preserved ; in others they were not so. Bat if 
they took a piece of what was commonly called 
limestone,—the compact, hard stone, good for 
bailding purposes, or for making roads,—they 
would not find a friable texture, bat a sub. 
crystalline texture; the stone was hard, and 


was obvious that the particles had undergone a 
considerable re-arrangement. And yet they 
found in many of these limestones the evidence 
of their having been composed not so much of 
minute shells as of larger shells or corals. Some 
of his hearers had been at Clifton, and seen 
that magnificent series of limestone rocks which 
borders the river Avon ; or they might have been 
in Derbyshire, and seen some of the rocks there ; 
or in Somersetshire, and seen the gorge in the 
Mendip-hills, in which there were limestone 
beds made up of fossil corals or shells, of which 
he would afterwards show some actual sections. 
In a large part of these limestones. they would 
find no evidence of organic structure at all,— 
nothing that would lead an uninformed person to 
suppose that animal life had anything to do with 
the formation of them; and yet he was going to 
lead them to the conclusion that it had every- 
thing to do with them. In fact, there were no 
limestones of any extent that had not been the 
result of animal life,—the accumulation and 
remains of the hard parts of animals of past 
periods. Take marble. It was a pure white,— 
the typical marble, the statuary marble,—and 
something like loaf-sugar in appearance when 
broken: it was composed of minute crystals, 
regniarly aggregated. There was no peculiar 
distinction between marble and limestone ex- 
cepting in the degree of polish they took; but 
some limestones took a polish like marble, such 
as those from Derbyshire. There was a greater 
distinction between limestone and chalk. To 
take other forms of limestone, there were 
the Bath stone or Portland stone, which 
was extensively used in London and the 
southern counties; the stone, a considerable 
amount of which they imported from the north of 
France, and which was technically called oolite, 
or egg-stone, or roe-stone, because composed of 
little rounded grains resembling the roe of fish. 
If the stone were pot in water, and an acid added, 
they would again have gas given off and lime 
dissolved. It was only another form of the 
same stone they had been considering, and 
seemed to have been produced by shells and 
corals washed by the action of the sea intoa 
fine stone, and subjected to rain, charged with 
carbonic acid taken from the atmosphere in its 
descent, which had filtered through and dis- 
solved the surface layers,—the water, charged 
with carbonic acid, sank deeper, and formed 
layer after layer around each particle, till each 
grain resembled an onion, in having coat over 
coat in concentric spheres, with the layers. 
cemented together by carbonate of lime. He 
would now proceed to trace the suocession 
these limestones presented from the earliest 
periods to the present time, being desirous of 
establishing this fundamental fact: that the 
larger number of these limestones gave distinct 
memes of organic structure, which afforded a 
strong presumption that one t bed, which 
bad what they called the Prom limestone,— 
that which underlay the coal-measures of the 
country, and rose to the elevated regions of 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Somersetshire, and go 
on,—although it presented in its greatest parts 
no evidence of organic origin,—also had it. He 
would explain how it was that it came to lose 
traces of this. Let them begin at the 

beginning, so far as yet known tothem. They 
had a few evidences in this country of a great 
group of stratified rocks, of much earlier origin 
than they were formerly acquainted with. The 
Silurian series they thought was the oldest, but 
they knew that in North Wales there was a 
series below that,—the Cambrian, chiefly com- 
posed of sandstoneand grit. The Laurentian, on 








the borders of the St. Lawrence, in North America 
was another curious rock, very deep down, in 




































































which had been discovered a bed of 

not pure, but arranged in a lar series 
layers alternately between ‘cootons and 4 
mineral called serpentine, which was a compound 
of silex and magnesia, The opinion was formed 
that this limestone must also have had an 
organic origin. It was greatly similar in many 
respects to the coral reef, and Dr. Dawson, of 
Montreal, first obtained microscopical evidence 
of ite really being an organic structure, and that 
upon the basis of his (the learned speaker's) 
observations upon certain forms of foraminifera, 
It was a wondrous discovery this. They had 
limestone of organic stracture at the very earliest 
period at which it was conceivable, so far as they 
knew at present, that life was introduced into 
this planet. In the various beds of the upper 
and lower Silarian in Wales, where there were 
large quantities of sand end grit, and the great 
slate deposits, they found certain limestone: in 
the neighbourhood of Dadley, for instance, 
the whole of which was clearly composed of 
organic remains, chiefly a type of the animal 
called crinoid. There was no doubt the Silurian 
series was made up of shells, corals, and the 
remains of the crabs and lobsters of those days. 
Then they — to the Devonian series, and found 
some amount of organic n. They were so 
fall of corals and shells ea" they talus doubt 
they were entirely comprised of them. Then 
they came to the great formation—the Carboni. 
ferous, which was pre-eminently a limestone 
formation, Along the Bristol river they had beds 
1,800 ft. alike of this one series in which they 
could trace no organic structure at all. In cer. 
tain beds, however, they had evidence of corals, 
There was one he remembered in his youth—for 
he was born at Bristol—which was composed 
entirely of a particular kind of shell. He carried 
home a mass entirely an ion of shells and 
of stems of the crinoid; but that rock had been 
blasted away. It was particularly good for road 
flints, and was carried into the neighbouring 
counties, And then there was the magnesian 
limestone found in the North of England. Though 
limestone united with magnesia, it was clear it 
was originally formed of the same material. All 
proved that wherever limestones occurred they 
presented, more or less distinctly, organic 
origin, There was one along the south coast of 
England, which was pre-eminently well marked 
—the liassic. In Dorsetshire the liassic cliffs 
had moch clay mixed with them, but he 
found the substance was entirely composed of 
shells and the fossil called belemnite. There was 
no doubt it was a clear accumulation at the 
bottom of the sea, of the shells and fragments of 
corals which had lived their life in the ocean. 
Now they came to the Cretaceous, and next to 
the Tertiary series, in which there were very re- 
markable deposits of limestone. In one there 
was the largest foraminifera they knew of. It 
was called the nwmmilitic limestone, and went 
along the south of France, the north of Africa, 
through the Alps, Hungary, the Carpathian 
Mountains, and Turkey, into Asia Minor; along 
the north coast of Africa to Egypt, and it was 
of that stone the pyramids of Egypt were built. 
He had examined the rock on which they were 
erected, as well as the stone of which they were 
composed, and it was this nummilitic. The 
point he wished them to come to was this: that 
in the whole series they had moat distinct evi- 
dence of all these limestones being made up of 
the aggregation of the skeletons of animals that 
inhabited the sea. Now and again they had 
lived in fresh water, as the Purbeck limestone 
showed. Coming back to the carboniferous 
limestone, they came to ask how it lost all traces 
of organic origin. They had abundant traces of 
the metamorphosis of limestones. They had 
evidence of the white marble being a 
metamorphosed form of oolite, mainly, no doubt, 
through the percolation of water in the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanic rocks, the water having 
power to dissolve the lime and arrange it in 
crystalline form. There was one instance of this 
at home. If they went to the Giant’s Causeway 
they would see chalk cliffs with the projecting 
headlands bored through by the action of the 
waves, all having the character of the ordinary 
chalk; but as they apr hed the Giant's 
Causeway—a great outbreak of basaltic rock—- 
they would find that this chalk became hard, and 
when they approached the junction of the chalk 
with the basaltic rock they would notice thatit was 
converted into a crystalline structure like sugar- 
candy almost. They called this metamorphio action, 
and they believed a great deal of it had gone on 
in the mountain limestone, He should not go 
iuto all the arguments, but remark that while 
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me, coral reefe had still preserved their character | Bri in thi joe are 
ra f ristol were the first good roads made in this| poems and songs. These songs and | are 
a one were 9 pea as fossils, his own mind and | country by Mr. Macadam, who was the surveyor | characterised by simple cor ind cake 
nr = ae geologists had been coming | of the Bristol road district, and who worked out | humor; and in bis ballads and descriptive 
a Conclusion that the deep.sea beds of the | the science of roadmaking with the Bristol lime- | pieces he displays a fine feeling for the pathetic 
om eal om a limestone had been formed origi-| stone. There were other things still more im- | and picturesque. 
ae pre -_ esti the chalk, but of larger portant; we could do without limestone for} Mr. Ballantine was an enthusiastic admirer of 
) subsequently hosed. They | building or road-making, but it was im ible } Barns, and at the annual festival of the bard he 
, of had good 4 possi 
a psa reason to believe they had undergoue to do withoat it for cement. It had an extra-|was never absent when he could possibly be 
. oe pee metamorphosis. Geologists knew well | ordinary power, when it had been highly heated, | present, and in 1859 he was one of the most 
’s) ° gang break between the series of | of absorbing water, which made quicklime the | zealous of the Burns Centenary, and 
de ancient life and the series took place | basis of all cements. It would be impossible to | acted as secretary for the Ediaburgh Committee, 
va some time after the conclusion of the palmozoic | smelt our iron without lime, and it was used in | and upon that occasion several of his songs were 
- period, that there was then a great crumpling | iron-making, in soda-making, and in a variety of | sung. 
% —_ > “ crast of the globe in our part of |our manufactures. There was, indeed, no one| In the artistic embellishment of the city Mr. 
, - - e. It did not take place in Russia, but | product more important to us than lime asa Ballantine took a lively interestand often an active 
our portion of Europe, and in many other | means of utilising other products, They would | part. By his exertions the interior of the Barns 
per parts of the globe this crumpling action caused | see, therefore, if they could trace all these forma- | Monument was pat in a proper state, and he was 
“4 ©. ise compression which forced the strata tions to animal life, what an important work | mainly instrumental in securing to the Scott 
“9 > ee brought up the mountain limestone to | those animals had done for us, and for the arts | Monument the statues lately added thereto. 
e elevation which gave it its character, and | of human life. Mr. Ballantine was known to a wide circle of 
ce, broke up what were continaovs deposits of coal friends, his hospitality was generous, and his 
= certian, ey now called coal basing. In this! oie LATE MR, JAMES BALLANTINE, |°™P82Y much songht after. He ? 
na crumpling motion they now kuew that an enor. TINE, | large stock of anecdote and s fund of hamour. 
- mous Epery of heat was developed, and he OF EDINBURGH. His kind)y face will be missed by many. 
8 — <r wah a aren deal of the volcanic action Tse name of this gentleman is familiar to our « Tike blade o” grass bears its ain drap o’ dew,” 
a sur. the globe was produced in this | readers as a glass-painter, bat it may not be he himself bat th fades and di 
) os They wonld, in the course of the| known to many of them that he was also the preys a callie ga = 
” ectares, have explained to them the present | author of several books, some of which have | °"* “© S°W ®Pparkies on it no more, 
abt geological doctrine of mountain-making, and | gone through two or three editions. 
en these volcanic operations going on in various| Mr. Ballantine died at his residence, Warriston 
ni- parts of the globe at the present time. They | Lodge, Edinburgh, on the 18th inst., at the age ENGRAVINGS BY BEHAM. 
ne nee here evidences of the prodaction of heat, |of sixty-nine. His death was not unexpected,| Tux Burlington Olab have at present in their 
ads bs oh was just this very production which gave | as he has for upwards of a year past been sub-| gallery an exceedingly interesting collection of 
ey pi” the metamorphoses. Professor Hall bad | ject to severe attacks which have latterly in-|old German eogravings by the brothers Beham 
or. of rake very careful and expansive examination | creased in violence to such an extent as/ who lived in py half of the sixteenth 
sls. pe aa yee pee limestone in different parts | ultimately to result in paralysis of the brain. century. The majority are by Hans Sebald 
for Ireland, and assured him that he hadnodoubt| James Ballantine was a self-made man. Born|Beham. T: combine a deal of the 
ed whatever that the action there was|in the West Port of Eijinburgh, and bereft of | characteristic taste for allegory and for 
ied just in proportion to the amount of distarbance ; | his father when ten years of age, he, with three | quaintly decorative design (a certain of 
nd that where there had been a great deal of this | sisters older than himeelf, were left to the care | German coarseness of conception also), with ver. 
en crumpl ng of the strata, throwing them into/of a widowed mother. He was apprenticed toa/| fineexecution. They include a good many Pose 
ad fields by the lateral and where there | house-painter in the city, under whom he speedily | series of designs of mythological and Christian q 
ing had been great heat developed by that pressure, | acquired efficiency as a workman. In these early | subjects,—the Labours of Hercules, for instance, q 
ian he found in the character of the limestone | years he became acquainted with David Roberts, | and the history of Adam and Eve and the Expul- i 
gh evidences of its mets is. Here is what} RA., then scene-painter at the Ediobuargh| sion, showing a great deal of fine design and : 
r it he should call a “clincher,” not @ proof, but a| Theatre Royal, and to whom, it is said, he acted | very delicate execution on a small scale. Some ‘i 
All strong probability. Could they point to any area jas colour-grinder. Having imbibed a feeling for | of the larger and more coarseiy-executed works 7} 
ey of the globe where the carboniferons limestone | art, Mr, Ballantine entered the School of Design, | in line, sach as the set illustrative of the “Seven 2 
nic existed undisturbed pretty nearly as it must | and attended the anatomy class at the University, | Planets,” and their effect upon human society . 
: of have been formed? Yes, they could in Russia. | with a view to the advancement of hia artistic | as expressed in various groups, are of great in- 2 
red As he had mentioned to them, Russia was aj proclivities. Shortly after commencing business | terest, and indications of the taste and temper ae 
ffs remarkable instance. It had ite ups and downs|as a house-painter, Mr. Ballantine directed his | of the period. We understand that these are to 4} 
he as a& whole, but very little disturbances. Russia| attention to glass-stainiog, an art then at a/ be succeeded by a collection of the works of the E 
of was an immense plain till they came to the Ural| very low ebb. At that time the universal prac- | late Mr. Raven, the landscape-painter, lent by u 
ras mountains, and there they found beds of car-|tice was that of enamelling the colours on the his widow. bE 
‘be seg as og whose wraieel condition | surface of the glass; but Mr. ray goon 
of vi composed shells, which | discovered the advantages resulting from the i 
an, they called fagiline. These he would show them | introduction of pot-metal, whereby the trae WEST CUMBRIAN MINING DISTRICT. 7 
‘to by the oxy-hydrogen light. They were about | sparkleand brillianoy of stained glassareobtained.| Waxitst there has been frequent notice of the 
te. the size of the old carraway comfits. The accu-|It is not to be supposed that the true prin- | growth of the iron mining district of Cleveland, 
=e mulation of this mixed fogilinw limestone of|ciples of the art dawned upon Mr. Ballantine ;and the coal-mining district of Darham, and 3 
It Rassia was equivalent to our carboniferous lime- | at once, for at first his practice tended rather | whilst the growth of Barrow-in-Farness has not iE 
ah stone. This was the outline of his argument,|in the direction of producing pictures more been overlooked, very little attention has been 
oa, and it was attracting a good deal of attention at | suited for canvas than the material he had to paid to the of the mining and iron-making 
ay the present time. Only the other day agentleman deal with ; but, with the true artistic feeling, he | district of West Cumberland. Not only has 
. had come to him from Belgium, a curator of one of | was ever open to new impressions, and ready to there been, since the working on a large scale 4 
id the principal museums in that country, who had | adopt whatever tended to advance the line of art | of the iroastone of the district, a growth of some t 
it come over to England mainly for the purpose of |he had adopted. He ever expressed a decided | of the mavy towns which in Lilliputian dimen. ai 
on hearing the state of Eoglish opinion upon thissub- | repugnance to adopting the style affected by | sions studded the district, but there has beeu @ yi 
ie ject. He was engaged in working out the carboni- | some of Lis rivals, of imitating the ill-drawn | development of the decaying hamlets round e 
he ferous limestoneof Belgium, and had come to him | grotesques of an early period, and aimed at about the mines. To learn this it is only need. é 
‘at (Dr. Carpenter) to learn his views, andgather any | giving bis work the highest possible artistic | fal to trace the condition of that portion of West E 
vi information which could throw light upon the| value, with which view he occasionally con. | Camberland about two score years ago. There § 
of conclusion to which he was himself coming from | sulted with artista of established position, par. | was even then a small iron mine at Egremont ; ie 
‘at his study, as to what was thesource of thie enor- | ticularly the late Sir George Harvey, Sir Noel | but generally the industries were miscellaneous, i 
on mous limestone deposit, of which we had so/| Paton, and Mr. Herdman. Specimens of his | and of the olden type and proportions. At that 4 
much in this country, and which was pre-emi.| work are to be found all over the kingdom, in | date Cockermouth was making linen, cotton, E 
woe nently the limestone deposit of geology. They some parts of the Continent, in the United | thread, and hats; Maryport was a considerable H 
sn meant that this series of carboniferous | States, and the colonies, | little shipbuilding town ; Whitehaven was, how- i 
or limestone was equal in extent to all the| What first gave Mr. Ballantine an established |ever, a port of considerable dimensions; but g 
“| rest put together. They would, therefore,| position as a glass-stainer was the fact of his | Workington preserved only its ancient fame, and 3) 
see this was a very interesting question. | having been the successfal competitor for paint. | the iron works near it, at Seaton, were dwindling 
2) If all other limestones had this organic origin, | ing the stained glass for the House of Lords, slowly down from their B gop importance. 
bt, and if they could account for the loss of the|and from that time onward he has produced Carriers and coaches served the conveyance and 
rb original organic stracture of the carboniferous| many works of great merit. Latterly he has travelling needs of the district, helped by an 
ing limestone, as he had shown them they could, | been relieved from the pressure of business by occasional “car,” and the country gigs. The 
in ere was V stong presum that this had | his son, Alexander, who shows an enlightened | trades of the towns were in amall dimensions, 
: th ery &P : ae aie : 
his a similar origin,—that those deep-sea beds were | appreciation of the artistic applicability of except that from Whitehaven and Maryport there 
my really formed at the bottom of the great ocean | coloured glass as a means of high-class dego. | was & considerable quantity of coal shipped— 
ing just in the same manner as the chalk, and that | ration. __ | chiefly to Ireland. The population of the towns 
the they were raised to the surface by those great| Mr. Ballantine was the author of a treatise and district was, however, almost ; 
— alterations of level of which be had so often | upon stained glass; but this is the least of his and the villages were, to some extent, in a state 
vs spoken, and, either before or after they were | literary efforts. Asa writer of Scottish songs he of decay, so far as their commercial importance 
i. raised,—most probably after,—underwent this | attained great celebrity, and in his peregrina. | was considered. The sme ego hte 
nd metamorphosis by the great crampling up which | tions about his native city his ears were fre- | times of the iron-mining industry, com. 
alk took place at the end of the pa'wozoic period.| quently greeted by hearing his own songs mencement of the steel trade in West Camber- 
vee He would present them with a series of illustra. | warbled forth more or less melodiously. Some | land, has largely changed the state of the whole 
ell tions, and while they were being prepared he | of these he strang together in a narrative en. | country, and has built up a series of industries 
op, would say a word about the uses of this lime. | titled the “ Gaberlunzie’s Wallet,” which at- | such as have caused & large inflax of population. 
- stone. Of course, one great use was for building, | tained great popularity; and in another work, The demand for iron has caused not only the up- 
RO another was for road-making. The roads of ' “The Miller of Deanhangh,” he also embodied growth of large mining communities in the 
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centre of the iron-mining district, but it has 
allowed of the growth of large steel works, cf 
blast furnaces, and of subsidiary industries, at 
suitable sites along the tract of coast, whilet 
gome of the older industries have been enlarged, 
and the coal trade has received and is receiving 
an immense impetus. At Maryport, at Working- 
ton, Moss Bay, Whitehaven, and other points on 
the coast, sets of furnaces have been erected, 
the smal! harbours have been utilised, the towns 
have been increased, and there has been a very 
great socession to the population alike of the 
towns and of the country near the great mineral 
deposits. 5s 
Maryport has raised its population from 3,514 
in 1821 to 7,443 at the last census ; Workington, 
from 6,415 at the former time, had only risen to 
about 8,000 at the latter; Whitehaven, from 
12,000, has risen to 18,000; but the bulk of the 
increase in the population has taken place in 
and in a widely-scattered district, and 
more especially has it manifested itself within 
the last half.dozen years. The tokens of ite 
increase are seen in the growth of the district, 
in the building up of institations, trades, and 
tokens of the physical, mental, and spiritual life 
of towns and growing communities, as well as 
in the uprisal of large industries. At Maryport, 
co-operation has planted a vigorous shoot, now 
numbering its members by some 730; and the 
old town, adding to its ancient shipping, ship- 
building, and general industries the iron manu- 
facture, is extending its boundaries, and planting 
little hamlets near its pits and works, as well as 
adding to its clean streets and improving the 
walks on its “ Brow.” Workington has felt the 
depression in what is now ite staple trade, but 
it is recovering therefrom, as the reports of its 
chief manufacturing company show; whilst the 
of new seams of coal should give 
vigour to ite trade. Oockermouth, Whitehaven, 
Cleator, are benefited largely by the up-growth 
the iron industry in and around them,—not 
directly by the iron works, boiler works, 
others of like nature, commenced in the 
towns of the district, but also by the fact 
they become the market towns of what were 
decaying hamlets of a generation ago, which 
now been made the populous villages of the 
iron and iron trades. Something has been done 
reduce what were the excessive death-rates,— 
in one town, there is now a reduction of six per 
1,000 in that rate,—and a scheme is now pro- 
jected in imitation of the larger one of Mar. 
chester in regard to Thirlmere, by which water 
is intended to be brought from one of the smaller 
lakes for the necessities of some of the towns in 
that mining district. In meeting the growing 
educational needs of the district much is now 
being done, and more is in contemplation, whilst 
voluntary effort is in some degrees meeting the 
growing religious needs. There yet remains to 
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be provided in some of the towns a fuller 
development of local government, for Boards of | 
trustees often rule, practically self-elected in | 
great degree, whilst some of the mining villages | 
in the districts are still under the care of olden. | 
style authorities. | 
Although none of the porta are among the 
heaviest contributors to the shipbuilding porte of 
the kingdom, yet Whitehaven has in the last four | 
years raised its contribution from four to ten 
vessels, of 6,960 tons, and Workington from one | 
to three, of 2,595 tons. Last year there cleared 
from Workington 663 vessels, of 88,186 tons; | 
from Whitehaven, 1,866 vessels, of 234,560 tons ; | 
and from Maryport, 2,002 vessels, of 230,977 
tons,—the entrances being much smaller as re- | 
gards tonnage, because so many of the coastwise | 
vessels were in ballast. There were registered | 
under the Merchant Shipping Act, as belonging | 
to Workington, forty-seven vessels, of 14,363. 
tons; to Whitehaven, 148 vessels, of 22,189 
tons; and to » uinety-nine vessels, of 
24,755 tons. So far as the effect is ascertainable, 
the development of the iron industry has had 
the effect of largely adding to the export trade of 
the ports at which coal and iron are the chief 
shipments. Last year half a million tons of coal 
were shipped from Whitehaven, Workington, and 
Maryport, the bulk being from the latter port. 
A considerable quantity of iron ore is also 
— at Whitehaven, and from Workington 
i other ports there is a very large shipment 
of iron in its crude and manufactured state. 
The twin industries of coal and iron have not 
only revived the trade in these old seaports, but 
they have built up large industries, and consider- 


able communities have gathered around the pi 


mines from which the mineral wealth is drawn. 
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collieries about 1,400,000 tons, of which it shi 
one-half to Ireland and to ened 
another large portion is sen 
district. More valuable is the action of the 
iron mines, of which in the West Cumberland 
district there are thirty-one sets, yielding from 
29 tons to 271,098 tons yearly; or, in the total, 
last year, 1,353,910 tons, the value of which is 
officially stated as 996,0461. This value, except 

of, the adjacent red hematite-yielding dis- 
trict of Furness, is the highest in proportion to 
yield of our British iron-mining districts. Out 
of this large quantity of valuable ore nearly a 
quarter is sent away by sea; another portion, 
of over 100,000 tons, is sent by rail; and the far- 
naces in the district use some 900,000 tons—the 
remainder. In the West Cumberland district 
there are now forty-nine furnaces built, and, 
according to’the latest “ Mineral Statistics,” the 
furnaces in blast were twenty-seven in number, 
at which some 936,929 tons of coal-were used 
in the manafacture of pig-iron, the quantity of 
pig-iron made being stated in the same authority 
as 436,837 tons. As tothe finishing iron trade, there 
are five iron works, inclading eleven rolling- 
mills therein, and having attached thereto eighty 
puddling furnaces. At Workington, the steel 
mannfacture has been planted, and one of the 
two works has four Bessemer converters, of six 
tons capacity each, the other has two converters 
of seven tons each. The growth of these large 
industries,—that of iron and steel being of recent 
date,—has caused the development of the dis- 
trict to a very large extent, and there is a toler- 
able certainty that the maximum growth has 
not yet been attained. The north-western iron- 
making district is the repository of the largest 
deposits of red hematite iron in Britain. and the 
growing demand for steel for railway 
and almost absolute certainty that there will be 
a farther growth of the demand for other allied 
purposes, will give to the west coast a vast ad. 
vantage, and, to the fall that ad will 
felt by the mining district of West Cumberland, 
from which so large a portion of valuable 
ores is drawn. It has in one the ad- 
vantage over its neighbouring district of Farnees 
for it has considerable stores of coal to smelt 
its iron ores. Under such circumstances, and 
knowing the vast increase accomplished and ex- 
pectant, in the demand for steel and for the 
hematite iron of the north-west, the future of 
West Cumberland shonid be secure, and should 
brighten when the cloud which now obsanres 
the iron industries shall pass away. Of that at 
the present there is no sign, but even during the 
dulness thezs are proposals to extend the 
facilities for the manufacture of steel, and at 
Maryport the erection of steelworks near to the 
busy furnaces has been decided on. With pro. 
spects thus brightening, even in the midst of the 
gloom, the dispersal of that gloom should be the 
precursor of a greater advance in the mining 
and iron manufacturing district of Cumberland 
than it has yet known. 
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COFFER DAMS. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


Ar the fifth ordinary meeting, held on the 11th 
inst., Mr. G. R. Stephenson, president, in the 
chair, a “ Description of Coffer-dams used at 
Dublin, Birkenhead, and Hull,” by Mr. W. J. 
Doherty, C.E., was read. 

The coffer-dam at Dablin, from the design of 
the author, consisted of two rows of main piles 
of Memel timber, driven at intervals of 12 ft. 
from centre to centre, with a space of 4 ft. 6 in. 
between the rows for the puddle. The main 
piles in the outer row were 32 ft. in length, and 
in the inner row from 40 ft. to 42 ft. The spaces 
between the piles of both the outer and inner 
rows were filled with sheet-piles 6 in. thick. 
The sheet-piles of the outer row were driven 12 ft. 
into the ground, and, reaching up to the level of 
high water, were 28 ft. long. Those inthe inner 
row were of a similar length, driven to the level 
of the foundation of the new wall, 24 ft. below low 


of the sheet piles were in a line with the main 
piles. The piling, for 9 length of 150 ft., was 
driven during the winter, when clay could not 





Cumberland, of coal, yields from thirty-seven 
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THE STATE PATRONAGE OF ART. 


Ar a conversazione recently held in the 
Gallery, Mr. Collinson, {or- 
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daring the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, courted and encouraged art in the 
most munificent manner, that the art of the past 
rose to a state of ion which we can 
soarcely hope to attain? Articts of the highest 
rank were employed to decorate their churches 
and palaces with a splendour never since equalled. 
They were treated with the greatest respect and 
consideration,—such as is quite unknown in 
modern times. In conclusion, let us glance for 
—— at one — two instances. Only in 1454, 
after taking of Constantinople b 

the fark, and when posse wee established, the 
Sultan, being a great admirer of Venetian art, 
begged the Venetian Government to send him 
one of their artists; and the famous Council of 
Ten, after much deliberation, selected Gentile 
Bellini and sent him in one of the State galleys 
to Constantinople, where he was received with 
much honour. Asan example of the Turkish 
humanity of those days, there is an interesting 
little aneodate on record. Bellini, in token of 
his homage to the Sultan, presented him with a 
re of the head of John the Baptist after the 
pitation. Although admiring it greatly, the 
Sultan began to criticise the appearance of the 
ueck, observing that the shrinking of the severed 
nerves was not properly expressed. Bellini, not 
seeming to understand his meaning, Mohammed 
called in one of his slaves, and, commanding him 
to kneel down, with one stroke of his sabre cut 
off his head, thus giving the horrified painter a 
practical lesson = anatomy. vag Bellini 
returned as quickly as possible to Venice, bearing 
with him many rich gifts and a letter of strong 
recommendation to his own Government. In 
Florence we find a good example of Government 


at that price it would pay the purchaser six per 
cent. There being no farther offers beyond 
75,0001., the property was withdrawn. 








PURIFYING AND SOFTENING WATER. 


Srr,—I am much interested by the article in the Builder 
ara > Se chan, As far as I can 
settling- for clearing the water after softeni the 
addition of lime-water, Me Porter passes Ermer Ber 
® sort of filter-press (ex that very little 
ot wig thereby removing carbonate of lime } may 


water. 
When the cloths are choked it is to remove 
them from the machine and wash them; and this is the 
I do not quite understand. If the cloths are to be 
-washed, why place them in a Porter machine ? 
Why would not cloths in the shape of ordinary filter. 
such as are used by sugar-refiners, do equally well, 
70 ft. of which, with the attendants, would not cost as 
many shillings as Mr. Porter’s machine does pounds, 
besides being infinitely Jess trouble to wash ? 
It is st in the article that this hand-washing is an 
“ —h important and interesting feature in the 
rocess.” Perhaps so; but I rather fancy Mr. Porter is 
ere making a virtue of necessity, as, without hand- 
washing, his machine, I gather, w not work for more 
than ten hours; and, if so, why ase a machine at all ? 

8. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 

CHADWICK v. CORBETT AND ANOTHER, 
THis was an action (Exchequer Division) 
brought to recover compensation or prevention 
in respect to the wrongful obstruction of light 
and air. The defendants pleaded, among other 
things, that the plaintiff had acquiesced in their 
actions. 
The plaintiff held a lease of 15, Coleman-street, in the 


City of London, dated 24th of June, 1873, for seven years. 
She took the premises as a coal coke merchant, and 





patronage. In 1401 the members of the chief 


government acting with the Consoli resolved to abou’ 


erect a second gate in bronze to the Baptistery | 
of St. John, which was to excel if possible ail | 
other such works: and no mse was to be 
spared in the production. Their resolve was 
published throughout Italy, and many artists 
assembled in Florence to offer themselves in 
competition; but of these seven only were 
chosen as worthy to compete. The expenses of | 
each were paid for one year, and stadios with | 
all the necessaries were provided. Oat of these | 
Lorenzo Ghiberti was selected for this great 
work, amidst the acclamations of the assembly 
composed of the artiste and the chief govern. 
ment. The result was the production of those 
splendid gates of San Giovanni, which about a 
century afterwards Michelangslo pronounced 
worthy to be the Gates of Paradise; and they 
are still the admiration of theworld. These are 
only single examples of what went on in Italy 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centaries, 
and in the sixteenth, when we find art brought 
to its culminating point in Rome under Pope 
Julius II., by Michelangelo and Raffaelle, and in 
Venice by Titian and the whole Venetian school. 
After these masters, the art of Italy began to 
decline, and with that Italy itself. If therefore 
this country is ever to arrive toa like perfection, 
the patronage of art must not be left to a few 
private individuals. Corporations may do much, 
but the State must lead the way. 








THE NEW IMPERIAL BUILDINGS AND 
HOTEL, 


Tux new Imperial Built .sgs and Hotel, on the 
Holborn Viaduct, which have only recently been 
erected from the designs of Mr. Cronk, architeot, 
were last week offered for sale at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard, by direction of the Associa. 
tion of Land Financiers, who are the owners. 
There was a large attendance of capitalists and 
others. The particulars described the buildings 
as consisting of the hotel and ten shops, with 
lofty and well-lighted basements, and seven 
upper floors, covering a ground area of 5,800 ft. 
The property was said to be held under a 
Crown lease for eighty yeara, ata ground.rent 
of 2,5001. a year, and cing & gross rental 
of 7,5001. per annum. Adverting to the property 
as an investment the auctioneer (Mr. Milner) 
stated that the tenants of the hotel (the 
rent of which alone is 3,500/. per annum) had 
expended upwards of 22,0001. in farniture 
and fittings, which in iteelf was an ample 
guarantee for the rental, but he added that the 
Association of Land Financiers, who were the 
vendors, were ready to enter into an arrange- 
ment with the purchaser or an the rent. 
When the bidding reached 75,0001 , the auctioneer 
remarked that 81,0001. was the very least sum 


supplied her goods to occupiers of offices in the City. 
At the time she obtained the lease there was only a wall 
it 12 ft. high and then an space of 23 ft. in 
front of the building. Before the action was brought, 
however, the defendants had erected a building 48 ft. 
high close to her premises, and had by so doing obstructed 
light and air. The defendants pleaded acquiescence on 
the part of the plaintiff, and that the damages, if any, were 
only nominal. 

Mr. Waddy, after the plaiotiff’s case had been con- 
cluded, submitted there was no case to go to the jury, 
upon the ground that the plaintiff had failed to establish 
her enjoyment of the light and air in the manner alleged 
for a period of twenty years, and also that the action had 
not been brought until sixteen months had elapsed after 
the completion of the building by the defendants. 

Mr, Justice Lush decided against the learned counsel. 

Mr. Waddy then commenced to open the case on behalf 
of the defendants, 

Mr. Justice Lush remarked that unless the defendants 
were able to establish more than the acquiescence alleged 
in the statement of defence their case upon that point 
would fail, 

Mr, Waddy submitted that the fact that the buildings 
complained of were known to be in course of erection b 
the plaintiff for a period of five months proved acqui- 
escence. 

Mr. Justice Lush said he would hold that an actual 
agreement was necessary. 

Mr. Waddy then proceeded to bring the attention of the 
jury to the question of damages by the plaintiff, 
which he urged at the most were only nominal. 

The Jury ultimately returned a verdict for the de- 
fendants. 








PORTLAND CEMENT CONCRETE. 


Srr,—Will any of your readers kindly inform me where 
any channelling and curbing is in use made with the above 
material and cast in one section? Any particulars, such as 
length of time in use, and results, &c., would be accept- 
able. Surveyor, 








VARIORUM. 


“Fretp Parus and Green Lands” is the title 
of a very pleasant little book by Louis J. Jennings 
(John Murray), which describes a number of 
country walks, mostly in Surrey and Sussex. 
Thus we get for headings ‘“ Winchelsea and 
Rye,” “Round about Hastings,” “ Mayfield,” 
“ Hayward’s Heath to Hast Grinstead,” and so 
on. Mr. Jennings is not an archologist, and his 
talk is therefore more about the country and the 
people than of buildings and antiquities, and 
everything is on the surface. A few trifling 
views illustrate his gossip.——“‘The Manicipal 
tion’s Companion, Diary, Directory, and 
Year Book of Statistics for 1878” (Waterlow & 
Sons, and Vickers), contains an immense amount 
of useful information concerning London, and 
the various cities and boroughs of the United 
Kingdom. We cannot too highly praise it.—— 
“ Whitaker's Almanac” (1878) is another ad- 
mirable book of its kind, Amongst the valuable 
additions to the present edition are a concise 
Summary of English Constitutional Law, and a 
Key to the Calendar. 








The Chancel of St. Stephen’s Chureb, 
Avenue-road, Regent’s Park, has been decorated 


Wiscellanen, 


Irrigation v. Famine in Iadia.—On the 
13th inst. General Sir Arthur Cotton read a 
paper before the Indian Association at their 
rooms, Great George-street, Westminster, en- 


in lien of | titled “The Prevention and Counteraction of 


Indian Famines.” Sir Arthar Cotton’s - 
tive for famines is canal irrigation, in the 
course of his paper he dealt with the cost and 
a ae his — He claimed that India 

ve all things, not s carriage, 
but cheap and He gS were 
eminently calculated to afford this. Wherever 
irrigation had been tried it had been most 
effective in keeping off the famine, while acoord- 
ing to Mr. Thornton, the head of the Public 
Works Department of the India Office, the 


cent. Sir A. Cotton pointed to the great tanks 
built by the native princes, and still remaining 
almost intact, as one direction in which the 
Government might usefully expend capital. He 

i with those who complained of the 
hopeless state of India. In spite of our terrible 
mistakes, that she was rapidly advancing ‘was 
proved by the increasing railway traffic and the 
increased consumption of salt. The finances, 
too, were in a sound state, although no words 
could express the wickedness of the opium 
traffic. He maintained that the experience of 
Godavery, where the revenue had been rai 
350,0001. a year, showed that the revenue 
India could easily be raised by honest 
honourable means. 


ona According Prenat na 
— ing to t 
between the Common Council and the Dean 
Chapter the railings around the inclosure at 
eaet end are to be lowered, and the inclosure 
out and planted as an ornamental garden ; 
fence of the north-east churchyard (St. Faith’s) 
is to be thrown back at the north-east corner, 
bat the space so given up is not to be thrown 
into the roadway, but forma paved area in front 
of the gateway, and the boundary of such area is 
to be marked by granite posts similar to those 
around the west area. A portion of the south. 
eastern churchyard is to be cut off for the widen. 
ing of the roadway, the gate to be placed further 
bact, and a paved area formed and treated 
similarly to that of the north-east angle. Many 
years have since we commenced the 
movement for bringing about some improvement 


HI 


iF 


FEFE 


y | here. We well remember the late Dean Mil- 


man saying to us, not very long before his 
lamented death, “I like everything in the Builder 
but ite persistent urging that we should give up 
or open the enclosed area around the C 

We shall never do so, depend upon it.” It will 
be done, nevertheless. 


The St. Pancras Gardens.—The special 
committee for the laying-out of old St. Pancras 
and St. Giles-in-the-Fields burying-grounds as 
gardens have reported to the that the 
Baronees Bardett.Coutts had evi her great 
interest by erecting a marble monument to pre- 
serve the head-stone originally standing over the 
grave of John Walker, author of “ Walker's 
Pronouncing Dictionary”; also, that they had 
approved of a handsome design for a memorial 
sun-dial to be erected by her ladyship to the 
memory of the illustrious dead lying in the 
grounds, at a cost probably exceeding 5,0001., 
of a unique character, and of lasting usefulness 
in recording t:> names of many distinguished 
persons buried there. The committee reported 
further that the sum of 1,0007. presented by the 
Baroness had been expended in the erection of a 
greenhouse, in accordance with the suggestion 
of her ladyship. 


Roman London.—Some discoveries have 
recently been made while excavating within the 
precincts of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 
clearing what was once the site of Pye.corner for 
the erection of a new library and museum, two 
stone sarcophagi were exhumed. They were 
11 ft. from the surface, situated some 50 ft. 
from the new buildings in Windwill-court, and 
at no great distance from the line of the City 
wall, They lay east and west, are abont 7 ft. 
long, of coarse oolitic stone, have massive lids or 
covers, and have been identified as Roman. In 
one two skeletons were found: one of a man with 
his head to the west, the other of a woman with 
hers lying towards the east. 


The Dragon of Bow Church, after being 











at which the property could be valued, and that 


by Mr. Rabardt, from designs supplied by Mr. 
A. P. Goodman. 


re-gilt, was safely restored to its lofty place on 
Saturday last, the 22ad inst. 
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The Fire Brigades Association. — The 
winter general meeting of the council of this 
Association was held on the 17ch inst., at the 
Midland Grand Hotel, Col. Sir Chas. H. Firth, 
president, in the chair. The primary object of 
this Association is the preservation of life and 
property from fire, and this great object the 
Association proposes to attain by organising the 
namerous fire-brigades already existiog in the 
United Kingdom under one council, by educating, 
training, and rewarding firemen in their brave 
efforts to carry out the purposes of the Associa. 
tion ; and, farther, by providing a fund in aid of 
the widows and orphans of those who too often 
sacrifice their lives in the discharge of their 
noble daty. There is another object proposed 
by this Association in its desire to disseminate 
the fullest possible information on the subjaga- 
tion of fires, and to encourage all inventions and 
appliances which can in any way tend to subdue 
or alleviate the effects of that devouring element 
which has wrought so much destruction on the 
grandest works of map. 


Fall of a Bailding, Edinburgh.—Last 
week the gable of Milne’s Hotel, Edinburgh (in 
which there had been a fire a few hours pre- 
viously), suddenly gave way, andcrashed through 
several stories. A number of persons were 
buried in the ruins. At two o’clock ten persons 
were missing. A rescuing party was formed, 


. Dorchester School of Art.—The annual 
| meeting of this school was held on the 19th 
‘inst. The president (Mr. John Floyer, M.P.) 
presided. As stated in the report for the past 
year fifty-five students sent 625 works to South 
Kensington. Miss Florence Gundry was adjudi- 
cated a third-grade prize, her work being 
selected for national competition. Mr. Leonard 
Last had the prize for the best ‘study from the 








antiqae.” Mrs. Groves was awarded the prize 
for advanced water-colour blossoms. Emma 
Lock was highly commended. 

TENDERS. 


For putting in foundations, &. for Salisbury C , 
tional Church, Messrs. Tarring & Wilkinson, - 
tects :— 


Allow for 
Old Materials. 

Dolman & Harris...... £800 0 0 i... £20 0 0 
Hale & Bons.........000 707 0 O  s.ss06 39 0 0 
BaWKIOS ...ccsscoscsccces 691 0 0 39 0 «0 
Tryhorn (accepted)... 567 0 0 .... 20 0 0 





For the erection of two villa residences on the Skirbeck 
Estate, Boston, Lincolnshire, for Mr, J. Storr. Mr. 
Henry H. Leonard, architect :— 

Coney (accepted)....... eanesennendaes £1,750 0 0 





bt 


For county lunatic asylum, Devizes, Wilts. 
= ya Quantities supplied :— 


severe» £4,979 10 
4,223 





and worked energetically to recover those under- 
neath the débris. At five the bodies of two) 
women and a child were extricated, and the | 
exertions of the rescuers were stimulated by 
hearing distinctly the voice either of a man or a 
woman some distance within the ruins. At 
eleven o'clock the workman had not recovered 
any more bodies. Parvis, a cabdriver, was 
afterwards got out in a very exhausted state, 
pe taken to the Royal Infirmary, where he 
ied. 


Fatal Accident to an Architect.—On the 
22nd inst. a melancholy accident happened at 
the St. David’s Station of the Great Western 
Railway toa professional gentleman well known 
in Exeter, and has, unhappily, resulted in bis 
death. The deceased was Mr. Joseph Neale, 
aged 42, an architect, residing at Weston-super- 
Mare. It appears that Mr. Neale had taken a 
ticket with the intention of going home to spend 
Christmas, and intended travelling by the 3°5 
train from St. David’s. Endeavouring to enter 
the train when in motion he was kaocked down, 
fell on the rail, and was killed. The deceased 
was architect for the new chapels at the Won- 
ford House Hospital for the Insane, and the 
Exqminster Asylum. His design for the restora- 
tion of Heavitree Church tower recently obtained 
the first premium. 


Baths for Lochee.— At a meeting of the Baths 
Committee of the Lochee Police Commission, on 
the 10ch inst., two plans of a proposed swimming- 
bath at Lochee were submitted, the estimated 
cost being 3,0001. and 3,6001. respectively. The 
size of the bath is 60 ft. by 25 ft., and in con. 
struction is similar to the second and third class 
swimmiog-baths at Dundee. The meeting gene- 
rally approved of the plan, whose cost is esti. 
mated at 3,000/., but it was remitted to the 
aca to bring up a report of the probable 

enue. 


The Liquefaction of Oxygen has been 
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For constructing about seven miles of stoneware pipe 
sewers, manholes, lampholes, &c,, erecting pumping 
station, chimney-shaft, three cottages, and other build- 


















ings, for Basingstoke sewerage, Mr. W. F. Rowell, 
engineer : — 
Contract No, 1. 
Baird sssccssccaccoescessssthacsens 0 0 
Nowell & Robson 0 0 
OPOOROtS  .esrscrccconetecoesoeesons 60 
Wood : 00 
RAE ssc eikivaivcs 00 
Bentley 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
0 06 
00 
sbaiinn io ptnhecbdtiocsedicinaied 00 
00 
sil ide sthaieh nclaninaecnlidalipsitlics 00 
écclinninecevtatniincrdiaticeids 00 
sdasibsenstesnnatiebebakion 00 





For manufacturing and erecting two 15-b.p. horizontal 
condensing steam-engines, two boilers, and fittings: also 
providing and laying about 2,200 lineal yards of 12-in. 
cast-iron pipes, valves, and other works, for Basingstoke 
sewerage :— 








Contract No. 2. 
Savill-street Iron Co., Sheffield £5,921 0 0 
WinwG Bs BONG ccocenscsscccsoeceasecie 5,500 0 0 
+ 4,941 0 0 
4,708 0 0 
. 4781 0 0 
Thornwell & Warham............... 4,574 0 0 
Powis 4,601 0 0 
00 
Hookway 0 0 
Dale 00 
00 
0 0 
00 
00 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





. itted h Order, 
Covent garden, W.C 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


N. W. (the objection to Waterloo-place as offering a site for the 
Obelisk is the proximity of the Duke of York’s Column).—H. U. McK. 
—W. O—8. E.—C. M.—W. H.—C. B.-L. 8.—A. P. G.—M. & 5, — 
H. H.-W, B.—T. H. W.-H. B.—C. B.—T. D. B.-J. A. 5,.— 
H. de M.—H. J. P.—J. M. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out bvoke and giving 


Ali statements of facts, lista of Be. 
by the name and address of 2h Ss ern 


pul 
Nors.—The ot 
pablie re Pag ogee pnd eourse, perm SIS ot 
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CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTIARMENTS, 4 








Bix lines (about words) or under...,........+s00 
additional line (about ten words) .............. bey 
ti ope nee fon Competitions, Contracts, Sales — 
semeuts on uction, 
Sa. ung be cttaiael on aipplitoninn to the i me 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY or under ...... 2s. 64. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...... ereseees Os. 64. 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Guunet be hecnmbel; tat cond Et cate 4 ' 
4, cases be called for, and the 
THE CHARGE FOE A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 
For all other Advertisements ...........:s0sees08 64. 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
So Rnee mueal net We See, Sak: SE ee sete cheaht te 
y' Pest-office, K 
to DOUGLAS FOUBDRINIER, ates 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current 
before T 
blisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONIALS left at 
recommends 


The Pa 
the Office in te Advertisements, and strong 
COPIES ONLY should be sent. * Pe mm 


week's issue must reach the office 
HREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 








sunken Soe 
A 
men and Stone emt 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depéta, 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 


application to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilte. [Apvr.] 





Asphalte. 

Seysee!, Patent Metallic Lava and 
White Asphaltes. 

*® STODABT & OB 


Office : 
No. 90, Oannon-street, H.0. [Apve.} 


VERITY BROTHERS. 

Patent Ventilator, or Air-Propeller, for the 
introduction of Cold or Warm air into Dwell- 
ings, &e. 

The machine may be seen in action at their 
Show-rooms, 127, Regent-street, London, W. 

The apparatus consists of a drum with a 
double set of fans, which are worked by a fly- 
wheel placed in the centre, and on the same axle 
as fans. The motive for this fly-wheel is arrived 
at bya small jet of water being directed on to 
it, causing both the wheel and fans to revolve 
with great velocity; the air passing through the 
machine at a rate equal to 2,500 feet per minate, 
if desired, according to size of apparatus. 

N.B.—The above machine may be used either 
as an exhanster or injector, as may be preferred, 
or both objects combined. 

Also Patentees of the Fireclay Burners for 
Gas Fires and Covking Purposes, and Patentees 
of the Tubular Gas Boiler for Baths and Con- 
servatories, &o. 

Designers and Manufacturers of Lar:ps and 
Candelabra. 











effected. Most important practical i 
beund to follow, arene Pere 


Se thee Tedind ee eis 
any D imgdom at the rate of 19s. 
* Prepaid. omsebenses pagailie anabone ene 


Office and Works, 155, Queen’s-road, Bays- 
water, W. [Apvr. 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentes. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, B.C. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 
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